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Editor’s Letter 


In praise of America’s songbird 


= "y_ wisn vou were Here by Pink Floyd. Ram by Paul and Linda McCartney. On the Corner 
by Miles Davis. The Velvet Underground & Nico by Nico and the Velvet Underground. 
(What's the Story) Morning Glory? by Oasis. Born to Die by Lana Del Rey. All vastly 
different albums with a common thread: dismissed by critics on release, these works 

= retrospectively received universal acclaim. Some of them were even designated 
as records that defined an entire era of music: (What's the Story) Morning Glory? 
became synonymous with 90s Britpop, while The Velvet Underground & Nicois often 
regarded as the original art-rock record. 

In Del Rey's case, a decade after its release, reappraisal has seen her second studio album celebrated as 
genre-defining. “Born to Die turned out to be a sign of things to come, like genre-agnostic pop ballads with 
hip-hop beats, and the arch, depressive languor that’s more mainstream than ever,” wrote Anna Gaca of 
Pitchfork in October 2021. Without Lana, there would have been no Billie Eilish, Haim, Lorde and certainly 
no Midnights by Taylor Swift, which featured an understated collab with Del Rey on album track ‘Snow 
on the Beach’. Born to Die signalled the arrival of Americana’s opaque sage, a person who didn’t push the 
envelope so muchas tear it open to reveal life's messy underside instead of the glossy fakeness mainstream 

female pop stars were obsessed with presenting. 


i — While Del Rey opened the door for many singers 

‘Born to Die signalled the that followed to apply a mascara-smudged critical eye 
arrival of Americana’s over what is expected from female artists in the 2ist 
opaque sage, aperson WhO century, she has refused the temptation to pander to 
didn’t push the envelope popular culture’s expectation. There was no attempt at 
so muchas tear it open a mainstream, radio-friendly follow-up album, Del Rey 
to reveal life’s messy instead dove deeper into the darker side of American 


culture through a lens that was unapologetically female, 
embracing an alluringly tarnished viewpoint that spoke 
to people beyond the borders of the USA. 

It could have been this lack of concern about becoming America’s sweetheart that amplified Del Rey’s 
appeal around the world and now earns her place as the first non-British female cover star of Rolling Stone 
UK. She wasn't trying to be the popular girl that everybody wanted to sit next to at lunch, she was the 
bad girl down the road that your mother warned you about. And that made her even more intriguing for 
those who identified more closely with the American whore than the American dream. Her lyrics spoke 
of a society somewhat askew, cracked at its core like the base of a broken vase. However, while Lana 
might have once indulged her outsider status, on latest album, Did You know that there's a tunnel under 
Ocean Blvd, track ‘Kintsugi’ speaks about the Japanese art of fixing broken things with gold, a concept 
that hints at a more hopeful outlook from the artist, albeit one that remains resolutely, abrasively honest. 

‘Across an oeuvre of nine albums, the singer-songwriter’s world-building and storytelling has evolved, 
unfurling itself beyond the LA boundaries that she was so intrinsically tied to in her early records and 
has seen her wandering into country clubs, back to the city, and eventually, now, with Did You know that 
there's a tunnel under Ocean Blvd, into her family home, where, in her interview with Rolling Stone UK, 
Del Rey finally claims to be enjoying the process of making music. Maybe she feels appreciated at last. 
Or perhaps she simply no longer cares what her critics think. Either way, we're here for it. 


underside” 
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Chuck Grant 


PHOTOGRAPHER 
One of my favourite things my sister, Lana Del 
Rey, says about the way we shoot is that she 
always feels like I capture the way she really is 
and feels in the photo. Aside from that, most 

of what we do is very family-centric, whether 

it’s my brother shooting behind the scenes and 
interviews or us conceptualising ideas with 
friends or just running off and shooting things 
gorilla-style, We are casual, but thoughtful. 

Personally, I have always thrived when 
shooting behind the scenes or lifestyle portraits 
of folks from unusual backgrounds (ever since 
‘working on commissions for] New York magazine 
when I was in Parsons [School of Design] and 
still now. 

I think my interest in shooting anything from 
landscape to architecture, artists, to people on 
the streets and, of course, as of now — the mecca 
of high-key photography ~ magazine covers, 
all plays into the energy that goes behind me 
capturing someone's 
essence in a photo. 

‘My inspirations 
range from Philip- 
Lorca DiCorcia to Katy 
Grannan, Sally Mann, 
Cindy Sherman and, 
at some point from 
an early age, working 
with my teacher 
George Pitts... all 
culminated in what 1 
do now, which feels 
completely like second 
nature. My focus 
really just on making 
people feel like 
themselves when they 
see their photograph. 


Nicolas-Tyrell Scott 

MUSIC AND CULTURE WRITER, PODCAST HOST 

I'ma music and culture journalist based in 
London. My work has been published in GQ. 
Pitchfork, Dazed, on Apple Music and wider 
platforms. As a speaker, I've been featured on 
the BBC, Channel 4, Wray and Nephew, The 
Grapevine TV, No Signal, Over the Bridge podcast, 
and spoken at Soho House. In music, I've crafted 
assets for the likes of Mahalia, Adekunle Gold and 
Bru-C. I write about sounds including hip-hop 
and R&B, but also emerging genres like drill, 
future and Afroswing, always sure to tie lineages 
to each before framing their futures. 

‘Speaking to Avelino for this issue was an 
illuminating experience. It provided both Avelino 
and I context into his past as a rapper and allowed 
for the process behind his long-awaited debut 
album to be shared with the masses. He is an 
intentional character with a nuanced and carefully 
crafted story to share. 
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Legends 
reborn 


Marshall presents not one, not two. 
but four reissues of its classic pedals. 
Favoured by musicians the world over, they 

have been reimagined for a modern audience 
without compromising on the quality and edge 

that makes the company the first word in live sound 
technology. First up, The Guv‘nor — named after 
Jim Marshall himself — was released in 1988 and set 
the bar for the generations of distortion pedals since. 

Next comes the Drivemaster. Based on the original 

Guv‘nor, this takes it a stage further with a three-band 

tone network that acts like adding an extra amp to your 
set-up, with real Marshall tone and overdrive. Meanwhile, 
the sound of the 1962 ‘Bluesbreaker’ amplifier was a 
game-changer, offering smooth tone, rich warmth and full 
character that gave guitarists more expression than ever 
before. The iconic look has been accurately recreated so it's 
equally recognisable for today and the future. Finally, the 
original Shredmaster was the brand's first ever high-gain 
pedal and has become synonymous with a new sound that 
revolutionised music throughout the 90s and beyond. The 
ultimate care has been taken to ensure that this reissue 
accurately recreates that iconic Shredmaster sound. All 
products are made in the UK in an authentic mild steel 
chassis, to a high-end spec that is unmistakably Marshall. 


MARSHALL.COM/PEDALS 
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Dior Men has gone full bloom for spring 
with creative director Kim Jones taking 
inspiration (and a stroll) in a country garden. 
The runway show saw models taking a hike 
to backdrops ranging from Granville in 
Normandy to Charleston in Sussex, wearing 
ankle-length wellies, poshed-up gardening 
hats, longer shorts and backpacks with 
plenty of technical touches. Jones has 

also ensured that the Dior Man is ready for 
afternoon tea, with tailoring in beautiful tea- 
rose and seafoam-blue hues that transport 
us back to the roaring 20s and the glamour 
evoked by The Great Gatsby. 


DIOR.COM 
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Guitar hero 


Coffee-table books don’t get more rock'n'roll than The Collection: Slash. A 
collaboration with Gibson, the chunky tome sees the legendary axeman telling 
the story behind the instruments that he used to create the unforgettable sound 
on tracks such as ‘Sweet Child O’ Mine’ If you're pushed for space, following the 
success of the custom and deluxe editions, a standard edition is also available. 
It’s an altogether more compact 240x340mm, meaning that rock-gods-in-waiting 
can still spare some space in their living rooms for one Saul Hudson. 


GIBSON.COM/SLASHBOOK 


New era, 
new icon 


Clarks have reimagined their 
classic icons with the latest Torhill 
footwear range. Tapping into their 
awesome archive, they've taken 
inspiration from their Wallabee 
boot. The women’s Torhill Bee is 

a light-tan suede shoe, while the 
Torhil Hi is a gender-neutral boot, 
in dark sand-coloured nubuck. Both 
have been designed with a chunky 
ribbed sole seen on the brand's 
90s Big Gripper shoe. All you need 
is a pair of baggy blue jeans and a 
cassette player to complete your 
retro transformation... 


CLARKS.COUK 


MAKITO WEARS TORHILL I, ET 


Aladdin 
Sane’s 
Golden 
Age 


‘Commemorating 50 years of David 
Bowie's iconic album Aladdin Sane, 
the Southbank Centre in London 
will host a multitude of talks, 
poetry, live performances and an 
exhibition curated by Chris Duffy, 
son of photographer Brian Duffy 
who collaborated with Bowie to 
create the iconic lightning flash 
portrait. Aladdin Sane: 50 Years 
runs from 6 April—28 May, paying 
tribute to an album that placed 
Bowie at the forefront of glam rock 
and propelled him to global fame. 
The celebrations peak on Friday 

21 April when the Nu Civilisation 
Orchestra is joined by Mercury 
Prize nominee Anna Calvi, Scissor 
Sisters’ Jake Shears, Roxanne 
Tataei and pop maestro Lynks to 
perform the album in full. You'd be 
insane to miss it. 


‘SOUTHBANKCENTRE.CO.UK 
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_ Actor Callum Turner has taken a star turn in 
Montblanc’ latest Sartorial Collection campaign. 
"Inspired by romantic prose and poetry, creative 
director Marco Tomasetta’s latest leather accessories 
"range celebrates the art of letter writing, with bag- 
handle designs influenced by ink bottles from the 
‘Montblanc archive and designs evoking the envelope. 
Blending both heritage and modern aesthetics, the 
pieces in the Sartorial Collection come in beautiful 
woody browns, creams and blacks, making them 
instant classics. Team with a Montblanc pen for the 
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Get old 
or get 
CIASSIC 


true to pleasure 


‘ e = es e e e 
Telling it like it is 
Caity Baser does not sugarcoat her words — neither 

in the lyrics to her songs nor in person. This sassy 


attitude is hitting all the right notes with her fans, 
as Rolling Stone UK discovers... 


> 
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The Mix 


wearing such a revealing top’ 

and I was like, ‘Am I? Or do 1 
just have boobs?"" It’s clear that Caity 
Baser doesn’t mince her words. Not on 
cheeky pop anthems like ‘Pretty Boys" 
(“What you so boring for / It’s like talking 
to a door”), nor on TikTok, where she 
regularly dishes details of disappointing 
dates to her half a million followers. 
And certainly not in person, babbling 
at lightning speed to Rolling Stone UK 
about the road to becoming Gen Z’s new 
favourite pop star. 

“I don’t dress things up, it annoys 
me!” Baser states in between chewing 
ona chicken wing in a swanky London 
hotel. “Say it straight to my face. And 
what!” The Southampton-born star’s 
plain-speaking, no-fucks-given attitude 
certainly seems to be her secret sauce. 
Like Kate Nash or Lily Allen before her, 
Baser’s songs are blow-by-blow accounts 
of her daily life: of friends with benefits, 
of boys with rubbish chat and exes who 
must be regretting doing the dirty on 
her. “My whole life people have been 
sugarcoating shit. I’m just lik 
honest!” even if it hurts my feelings 

You get the impression that Baser’s 
made of pretty tough stuff. Sat in front of 
me in a pink Paul Frank T-shirt and long 
green acrylics (“My nails e: 
the edamame! That’s mad! 
like your average 20-year-old. But catch 
her in the wild and you're likely to see 
her shouting about a new song to a Tube 
full of po-faced commuters or stopping 
strangers on the street to ask about their 
worst dates. 

It’s these sorts of antics — naturally, 
all recorded for her TikTok ~ that have 
helped to steadily build her fanbase. 
After uploading a song to the platform 
during the September 2020 lockdown 
— (“I'd been doing nothing except tie 
dyeing everything since March and just 
thought ‘Fuck itt”) ~ the track exploded 
overnight. 

“[ had this moment of thinking, 
jothing is actually real, we're all in the 
same situation right now and nobody 
cares,” Baser says of that now life- 
changing decision which led to an EMI 
record deal. “In college, all that matters 
is what people think of you. If someone 
is rude to you, it can ruin your whole 
week, but then in lockdown I just 
thought, ‘I've not seen these people for 
ages, I hate them all anyway, I’m just 
gonna do it’” The song in question 
was ‘Average Student’, a track about 


GS 25 07 THE other night, ana 
someone said to me: ‘You're 
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TIKTOK QUEEN 
Uploading a 
track on 
TikTok during 
lockdown 
launched 
Baser’s music 


career 


“having no money and not knowing 
who you are”. Baser was so tempted to 
immediately delete it that she turned her 
phone off. When she next checked, it 
had close to a million views. She was 18. 

By now, you will have heard similar 
storie: wy kids using 
TikTok to launch a music career, but 
Baser was truly one of the first. “Back 
then it just wasn't a thing,” she says. 
“People were just posting funny videos 
on TikTok. Nobody thought that’s what 
the platform was for.” Far from a one- 
time fluke of the algorithm though, her 
incredibly boppable pop continues to 
earn her new fans with every release, 
her straight-up lyricism providing 
fodder for Instagram captions across the 
country. 

Though perhaps in another life she'd 
have been an excellent viral marketer, 
music has “forever and ever” been 
the singular goal for Baser. At age 
seven, while dressed in a purple wig 
and obligatory Daisy Dukes, she had a 
formative experience at a Katy Perry 
concert. “I was blown away. We were 
right at the top — she was tiny — but I still 
felt like I was her best mate,” she recalls. 
“Tleft and I knew: I want to be her.” 

Building a deep connection with her 
fans is vital to Baser. “I felt lonely a lot 
of the time,” she admits of her school 
years, when friends would say her pop 
ambitions were “cringe”. “I've always 
had my family supporting me, but to 
have random people come up to me now 
and say, ‘You're so loved. Thank you so 
much. You helped me through my break- 
up. You helped me through depression. 
It’s like, what? How did I do that? When 
people come to my shows, I want them 
to feel like I'm their best mate. When I’m 
chatting shit on TikTok, people always 
say it’s like we’re on FaceTime. That's 
what I want.” 

Looking out for her army of new pals 
has prompted Baser to cap ticket prices 
for her upcoming tour at £15. “I didn’t 
want to make a gig something people 
couldn't afford to go to,” she says. 
“Particularly as they're the people that 
got me there in the first place. I want 
everyone to come with their mates, and 
escape reality for a bit.” 

As a young woman navigating the 
music industry, Baser has been lucl 
far in the team around her. Her manager 
is her best friend — they're heading back 
to the hotel to do face packs and eat 
noodles after we meet — and she’s also 
part of a secret Whatsapp group called 
Loud London: a community of young 


FAST FACTS 


‘TOUR DE FORCE 
Baser’s debut 
headline tour fast 
year was a sell-out 


STAR-STRUCK 
She lists Elton 
John and Freddie 
Mercury as her 
musical heroes 
FAMILY 

Her brother 
Charlie and her 
dad go to all of 
her shows 


“I want to empower women and I want 
to keep making music forever” 


female and non-binary artists “who 
all gas each other up”, sharing advice 
about “boys, making music, labels — 
everything really.” 


To date, there’s only been one of 


those music industry stories where she 
didn’t feel heard. “It was my first and 
only Zoom writing session,” she recalls. 
“There was this guy on there — the 
way he was treating me, talking to the 
producer and not me, telling me what to 
write, saying my lyrics wouldn't resonate 
with people. I was like, ‘Your lyrics are 
shit! You're a 40-year-old man and I'm 
an 18-year-old girl. I think I know my 
demographic! 

With a fearless determination that 
means pop superstardom is the only 


plausible destination, it’s clear that 
nobody ~ and certainly nota middle-aged 
man — is going to get in Baser’s way. “I 
want to become the most successful, 
famous singer in the world.” she says 
excitedly of her ambitions. “I'll still be 
everyone’s best mate, but I won't be able 
to go into Asda without people going: 
“That's Caity Baser’ and I'll be like, 
“Heeey, just getting a Meal Deal, what 
are you doing?” I want to make people 
happy. I want to empower women and I 
want to keep making music forever. Now 
I've started I don’t think I'd ever be able 
to do anything else.” cuamorte cunn 


CAITY BASER’S EP THANKS FOR NOTHING, 
‘SEE YOU NEVER IS OUT NOW 
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The Mix 


Swim School 


"See I wanna know 
who gave you the right 
/To treat us any way 

you like,” comes the 
defiant vocals of Swim 
School's Alice Johnson 
‘on ‘Delirious’. A powerful 
‘ode against misogyny 
paired with an irresistible 
alt-rock soundscape, 

this Edinburgh trio 

ate proving to bea 
distinctive addition to the 
world of guitar music, 


hemlocke 
springs 

hemlocke springs is 
rightly being hailed as 
‘one of alt-pop’s most 
promising voices, with 
her B0s-tinged sounds 
blended with the 
defiance of early Grimes. 
Her latest track, a self- 
described “anti capitalist 
anthem” called ‘stranger 
danger’ perfectly 
‘embodies what this North 
Carolina star is all about. 


Mac Wetha 

Signed to prodigious 
indie label Dirty Hit (home 
‘of Wolf Alice and The 
1975), Macis a multi- 
talented producer and 


DJ — who also happens 
to be a founding member 
of NINES collective. Given 
that this includes the likes 
of Lava La Rue and Biig 
Piig, were expecting big 
things from Mac too, 


M(haol) 

On their recent debut 
album, Dublin four: 

piece M(h)aol delivered 
powerful songs aimed 

at disrupting the worse 
parts ofthe status quo. 
Gender-based violence 
and gender inequality are 
all present and correct 
here, underpinned by a 
chameleonic soundscape 
that makes them 
impossible to pigeonhole. 


Chappaqua 
Wrestling 


As they gear up to 
release their first album, 
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STAY ON TRACK 

WITH OUR PICK OF 

THE LATEST ONES 
TO WATCH 


(Chappaqua Wrestling collabs. Their latest 

are doing their best to track, ‘96 Heat’, is all 
live up to the second otherworldly vibes and 
half of their name. irresistible basslines. 
Corrupt politicians and 

our unhealthy reliance‘ Blondshell 

on modern technology When lockdown hit in 
all receive an almighty 2020, LA-based alt-rocker 
half-nelson. Take recent ‘Sabrina Teitelbaum. 
single ‘Wide Asleep’ — honed in on her own 
which asks why we're all truths to help her create. 
eternally glued to our The result is Blondshell, 
phones. “Our mobile her excellent solo alter. 
phones are the portal ego which summons 
which lead us to misread the spirit of female rock 
and miscommunicate heroes such as Patti 


stories and topics, often Smith and Courtney 
leaving usmore confused Love, while also sounding 
than we were in the first. entirely individual. Soul- 
place,” they explain. baring catharsis, frank 

. dissections of sexuality, 
POISON ANNA tsa present. “Just look 
Offering a unique mix ‘mein the eye when Im 
of dub, trip-hop and UK about fo finish /I think my 
rap, London star PoiSON —_kink is when you tell me 
ANNA has caught the that you think tm pretty; 
eye of ASAP Rocky for _she offers on ‘Kiss City’ 


Venbee 

Venbee is being heralded 
asa new star of UK drum 
and bass, with ‘Low 
Down’, which went viral 
on TikTok, illustrating 

the 21-year-old talent. 
Its classic reflection of 
the genre, but imbued 
with a modem spin 
which shows how the 
artist — real name Erin 
Doyle — would freestyle 
and memorise lyrics as 
she battled dyslexia while 
growing up. 


Temps 

Comedian James Acaster 
needs no introduction, 
but his international 
music collective is more 
eclectic, serious and 


M(haol) 


impressive than you'd 
imagine. Recent single 
‘bleedthemtoxins, the 
first from their upcoming 
debut album, PARTY 
GATOR PURGATORY, fits 
between trip hop and 
world jazz. 


Scowl 

Scowl are the California 
indie rockers summoning 
the spirit of 00s East 
Coast, when the 

likes of The Strokes 
reigned supreme in 

NYC. Commenting on 
‘Opening Night, singer 
Kat Moss says, “This 
song takes a pretty literal 
stab at my experience of 
feeling jolted from stage 
to van, and back again, 
every single night.” 


LONDSHELL: DOMINGUE FALCONE, MIHAQL). NAOMI 
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Playing 
for keeps 


After making her name in EastEnders, 
Tilly Keeper is once again stealing the 


show — in Netflix’s You 
By DAISY JONES 


‘TT WAS EARLY 2022 and the 
actress Tilly Keeper — now 25 
— didn’t seem to be landing 
any major roles. She'd spent 
four years playing Louise Mitchell 
in the iconic BBC soap EastEnders, 
where she'd blackmailed, bullied 
and screamed her way through 
Albert Square (as she should). But 
since leaving in 2020, the wheels 
of fortune just didn’t seem to be 
turning. “I was having screen tests 
for really great shows or chemistry 
reads and I wasn’t getting them,” 
she remembers, shrugging. “It was 
like, ‘Oh, you're too tall, too old, 
too young’ — whatever the generic 
excuses are. I really wanted a job on 
a show that I really wanted to be on. 
‘That was the gut-wrenching thing” 
But then, as these things often 
g0, one well-timed conversation led 
to another, and before she knew 
it, she was being considered for 
the fourth season of You, Netflix's 
buzzy psychological thriller about an 
obsessive romantic/serial murderer, 
the first half of which came out in 
early February. “I put myself on tape 
and then a week later I had a meeting 
and the next morning I found out I 
got the part,” she says. One month 
later, they were filming. And she 
found herself transforming into Lady 
Phoebe, a mega-wealthy, albeit sweet 
and wide-eyed London socialite with 
a lot of horrible friends. 
Tilly is speaking over video call 
from a spare room at her family’s 
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place in south-east London, a 
week or so before the series is due 
to premiere. She’s fresh-faced and 
enthusiastic, like someone who 
gets a lot of sleep and drinks a lot of 
water — quite unlike Lady Phoebe, 
who spends a lot of time partying 
and does “maybe a bit too much 
Champagne and coke, although you 
never see her stumbling out of a bar”. 
They have other differences, too. 
“I'ma little bit stronger-willed,” she 
considers. “I don’t mean to be ‘woo 
‘woo’, but I'm a Leo with a Scorpio 
rising. 've got that sting in my tail. If 
you cross me, ’'m not going to stand 
for it. Whereas | think Phoebe is a lot 
more forgiving. She's so wanting of 
acceptance and validation, and she 
offers that in bucketloads in return.” 

For fans of You, season 4 might 
come asa surprise. This one’s based 
in London — or, at least, a very 
specific, almost cartoonish version 
of the city. Imagine Riverdale or 
Gossip Girl, but with more murder, 
and on the sepia-toned streets 
of what looks like Notting Hill or 
Knightsbridge, somewhere with 
tall Victorian houses and clean 
pavements. The characters — a 
bunch of mega-rich kids who love 
nothing more than sex, hunting 
and being mean to each other — 
appear even more insufferable than 
murderer Joe Goldberg himself 
(played by Penn Badgley), which is, 
as Tilly points out, kind of the point. 
“He's manipulating the viewer as 
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much as the people around him,” 
she says. “A lot of it's down to the 
voiceover aspect and also how 
charming Penn is on screen.” 

As Lady Phoebe, Tilly effortlessly 
embodies the lilting plummy voice 
and laissez-faire humour of the 
upper class ~ perhaps more so than 
anyone. I'm interested as to whether 
she spent any time infiltrating the 
mansion parties of the uber-elite, 
gonzo style, for research purposes. 
She says that much of her character 
was down to imagination, script, 
and a largely American production 
team, “No matter how much 
research you do, it’s always going 
to be an Americanised version of 
this British aristocracy scene.” How 
did that American lens inform the 
characters? “I think British socialites 
back in the day were probably a 
bit more rock'n'roll...” she says. 
Indeed, they allude to this in the 
show without fully leaning into the 
debauched attitude that informs so 
much of British culture. “We're a 
lot punkier than they give us credit 
for, I think,” she adds, eyes glinting 
through the camera. 

Phoebe will most certainly be 
Tilly's biggest role to date. EastEnders 
may still be on the TV in every nan’s 
living room at Christmas, but the 
global viewing figures for You have 
been consistently staggering across 
the board — season 3 was Netilix’s 
most-watched original series in 
history. Was she prepared for that 
level of attention? Is it something 
she’s been thinking about? “As long 
as the show is being well-received, 
that’s all I care about,” she says 
steadily. She’s been doing this long 
enough now. She won't be checking 
comments or getting sucked into any 
online social media vortex. “If you 
listen to the noise, it distracts you 
from what you're trying to do. All | 
want to do is be an entertainer. If it 
gets.a conversation going, then that’s 
great — but [ don't need to hear what 
that conversation is.” 

Viewing figures aside, I get the 
sense that Lady Phoebe was an 
extremely fun role to play. Tilly’s 
face softens when speaking about 
other cast members, some of whom 
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“If you listen to the noise, it distracts 
you from what you're trying to do. All 
want to do is be an entertainer” 


she already knew, and she says that 
there was a lot of giggling off screen. 
This one time, she remembers, 
a gust of wind blew her skirt up 
and attached itself to her jacket in 
front of the entire cast, crew and 
production. “I was crying with 
laughter that day,” she says. “But 
genuinely, on a show like this, you 
have to laugh.” Otherwise, it would 
just be murder, murder, murder. She 


views the character of Lady Phoebe 
as a bit of comedic light relief in 
an otherwise dark tale, where not 
much good comes of anyone. 

‘After our chat, Tilly will not be 
drinking Champagne or doing keys 
at some country manor party in a 
sparkling dress that costa few grand 
as Lady Phoebe might have done. 
Tilly's life is generally a lot more 
wholesome than that. She'll be 


hanging out with her niece, she says, 
or doing some stretches; enjoying a 
‘moment or two of tranquillity before 
You hits our screens and swallows 
everything in its twisted, destructive 
— although also quite funny — path. 
Does she think Joe will return to 
London for season 5? “I don’t think 
so,” Tilly says, smiling. “But Joe’s 
made contacts and connections in 
London, so he could always go back. 
But with how the story goes, I think 
he'll probably go back to his roots. 
Maybe he’s done his time in London, 
like, ‘I’ve eaten the pub food, I've 
had my fish and chips and now Ijust 
want to go back to New York..’" @ 
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Dis humble about 
his contributions to 
Fight the Power: How Hip 


Hop Changed the World — the 
expansive, four-part PBS and 

BBC series where he joins other 
hip-hop icons, from Melle Mel to 
Eminem, as well as executives, 
journalists and academics, in 
unspooling rap’s history as a social 
movement. “My work is as an 
initiator and giving the platform,” 
says the Public Enemy MC, who 
executive-produced the project. 
“I know how to cut, edit and 
design audio, but when it comes 
to film and TV ...” Still, his voice 
and perspective are unmistakable 
as Fight the Power explores the 
symbiotic relationship between 
rap and sociopolitical struggles 
over the past 50 years. He was 
even more hands-on in crafting 
his new coffee-table book of fine 
art, Livin’ Loud. “You make art for 
nobody but yourself,” Chuck says. 
“The arts have set me free.” 


Where did Fight the Power 
‘start for you? 

A lot of things in the narrative about 
hip-hop [have] usually been covered 
from adolescents’ perspective, and 
Talways railed against that. [first 
got involved in hip-hop at [about] 
27, so it was always a grown-folks 
dialogue to me. [wasn'ta kid, and 

I wasn't speaking to kids. It’s music 
for past, present and future; for ages 
as young as single digits up to 70 
years old. I'm a big Ken Burns fan. 
Sol was like, “Why couldn't hip-hop 
follow in the same form?" 

You like to emphasise that hip- 
hop is a global phenomenon. Is 
that why it was important to you 
to partner with the BBC? 

I've been to 16 countries, and to 
me, hip-hop is more about the world 
than about one little place in the 
United States. People in the United 
States seem to overblow themselves 
out of proportion. Hip-hop is more 
embracing the collective of what 

we are. The thing about culture, it 
brings human beings together. It 
knocks the differences to the side. 

Insome circles, there is a 
notion that political rap is no 
longer prevalent. How do you 
feel about that? 
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Chuck D 


Rap’s foundational firebrand on his new BBC 
docuseries, the new hip-hop acts he respects, 
and the future of Alin music 
By MANKAPRR CONTEH 


You can’t waste time with people 
that don’t get it. You got to make 
them go, “Oh, I getit now.” But 
you don’t cater to them. You went 
to college, or whatever? 
Mm-hmm. 
Did they care about teaching in 
away that a fourth grader could 
understand? No. You were a student 
in college, and they were teaching 
you at that level. That’s how it got to 
be ina lot of areas of the arts. 
Another perspective is that 
political rap is everywhere, 
because of the people who 
predominantly make hip-hop, 
because of the conditions in 
which hip-hop artists live. 
Lused to have a simple 


saying when they used to say 
NW.A was street and KRS-One i 
political. I said, “Well, political is 
knowing who runs the streets.” 
Are there artists or scenes 
in hip-hop today that you find 
inspiring? 
You go to rapstation.com, on my 
radio network. Nobody is better 
than us. 
Looking at the artists 
in your Top 20 over there, it's 
very different from what, say, 
Billboard's Top 20 is for rap, right? 
Yeah, nobody’s thorough like us. 
It’s almost like when you watch 
basketball. Everybody’s on a high 
school or college level — we're 
the NBA. 


So is there nota more 
mainstream act that inspires you? 
listen, you might have 
a semi-OG who's just moved into 
OG rank, somebody like a J. Cole. 
You might get great new music, 
like when 21 Savage and Nas got 
together, they just did a track. Now, 
when things start getting into a little 
bit of craziness, like a cat want to 
goat somebody, or drill rap... that’s 
when it turns into something else. 

Drill is such a huge 
phenomenon in rap right now. 

I think it’s big in some places; it’s 
big with some ages. Is it all around 
the world? 

Ghana has asakaa, which is 
its version of drill. Kenya has 
its version of drill. The UK, of 
course, has its own version of 
drill. talked to an Italian white 
guy who made drill once. So 
there isa global presence. 

Well, drill is bringing the collective 
back in a way. One of the worst 
things to ever happen to hip-hop 
is they got rid of the groups. In the 
90s, they promoted the individual, 
because it was easy for the 
recording contracts. But drill has 
been like, “I can’t rap, but I'm part 
of the crew.” It’s bringing the posse 
back. Now, I’m not going to get into 
the texture of what they're saying. 
That's an angle that needs to be 
answered socially. Drill has evolved 
out of young people not getting 
answers for their questions. 

You were about 25 when you 
first started Public Enemy. What 
advice would you give a 25-year- 
old rapper now? 

Don’t do it alone. Collectives win. 
Strength is [in] the numbers... In 
the arts you can make an individual 
painting — it still takes a team to 
get your art across to other people, 
if you're interested in that. Social 
media's been perfect, ‘cos if do 

a piece of art, then immediately I 
got people coming to it. It’s cool 

to have friends with a screen in 
between, but postpandemic, we 
have to work out ways of being able 
to see humans eye to eye. If you 
don't have certain understandings 
of what is what, you'll be tricked 
and fooled with new realms of Al. 
Artificial intelligence ain’t going to 
ever get dumber. @ 
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MUSIC BIZ 


Can Songwriting Be Saved? 


Writing songs for top 
acts used to be a 
reliable source of 
income. Now, writers 
face trouble making 
ends meet 


By BRIAN HIATT 


FTER YEARS OF STRUGGLE 
and even a few months of 
homelessness, Kimberly 
“Kaydence” Krysiuk was 

sure her big break as a songwriter 

had finally arrived. In August 2018, 

Ariana Grande released her fourth 

album, Sweetener, and there, at 

number 12 on the track list, was the 
acerbic kiss-off ballad ‘Better Off’, 
co-written by Krysiuk two years 
earlier over a Hit-Boy beat. At age 

27, she had achieved every young 

songwriter’s dream, her lyrics and 

melodies sent aloft via a superstar’s 
silky voice. The world was hearing 
her work. Big money, she assumed, 

‘was on its way. 

At the time, she didn’t mind 
that Grande took 10 per cent of the 
songwriting credit for what Krysiuk 
describes as “changing three or 
four words”, tweaking the lyric that 
ended up as “watch you smoke and 
drink”. (A rep for Grande offered no 
comment.) Krysiuk was, instead, 
busy thinking about the house in 
LA she thought she would soon be 
able to afford, especially with other 
promising placements starting to 
come in. “I didn’t understand the 
business of it,” says Krysiuk, who 
had exhausted an advance from 
her publishing company and was 
surviving mostly by renting out her 
studio space and doing workshops 
for aspiring writers. “Iwas lil 
good, I'm set.” 

Grande once said that ‘Better 
Off” was one of her favourite tracks 
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FOR LOVE NOT MONEY Above: Kimberly Krysiuk, who has co-written songs for 
Ariana Grande and Brandy. Opposite: Songwriters protest outside Spotifys LA 


headquarters last spring 


on the album, but it was ultimately 
just that — an album track, with no 
significant radio play. As recently 
as the 90s, Krysiuk still would 
have been in luck, if the album 
was big enough. Singer-songwriter- 
producer Matthew Koma recalls 
moving to LA as a teenager in the 
mid-O0s and meeting veteran 
songwriters who bragged of deep- 
cut riches from “writing some 
track eight or nine [for] Whitney 
Houston: ‘I made $700,000 off that 
Kevin Griffin, frontman of 
90s-bred rock act Better Than Ezra, 
who now also works as a writer for 
other artists, says he made “in the 
millions” in songwriting royalties 
alone from their big album, 1993°s 
Deluxe (which, to be fair, did 


include the hit single ‘Good’). 

But those writers’ fortunes 
are relics of a long-vanished 
world where fans drove to Virgin 
Megastores to pay $18.99 for shrink- 
wrapped CDs. In the early years of 
this century, piracy and single-song 
sales on iTunes decimated album 
sales, and in July 2011, Spotify 
arrived in the United States. For 
songwriters, streaming royalties 
tend to add up to not much at all — 
hobbyist money, really. 

The first royalty cheque Krysiuk 
received for ‘Better Off” was for a 
total of $2,004.61, and over the four 
years since, an additional $16,000 
has trickled in, even though she has 
40 per cent of the writing credit 
for the song, an unusually high 


percentage in modern pop. Even 
worse, she co-wrote 10 songs on 
Brandy's acclaimed 2020 album, B7, 
spending two years on a project that 
ended up leading to about $4,000 
in income for her — a tiny fraction of 
what minimum-wage labour would 
have yielded over the same period 
of time. 

In 2023, songwriting is more 
like a lottery than a profession. 
Like many creative fields, it’s been 
hollowed out, turned precarious, 
with most practitioners fighting over 
scraps while a tiny fraction of ultra- 
successful winners thrive. The only 
way to squeeze significant income 
out of a songwriting credit now is to 
land a solid hit on terrestrial radio, 
where lucrative legacy royalty rates 
ill reign, or to get placements 
in movies, TV, or ads, known as 
“syncs”. For Krysiuk, a tiny writing 
percentage on a later Grande song, 
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“Thank U, Next’, garnered her the 
single biggest royalty cheque of her 
career: $26,000, simply because 
that song was a radio smash. (She 
later successfully fought for a larger 
piece of the proceeds after a dispute 
with the other co-writers.) 

Songwriter Warren “Oak” 
Felder, who's written for Usher, 
Alicia Keys, Nicki Minaj and Demi 
Lovato, was recently in the studio 
with a talented fellow writer who 
announced that he had to leave 
a session after three hours of 
work, He mentioned the name of 
a restaurant, and Felder assumed 
he had a reservation. “He's like, 
‘No, no, I’m going to work,” says 
Felder. “He’s like, ‘I work in the 
kitchen. I'm like, ‘Holy crap’ What 
happens when he’s no longer able 
to afford to come to the studio, 
right? We lose that guy. If I named 
you some of the songs that this guy 
has written, you'd be like, ‘We can’t 
lose him... I can think of so many 
examples of songwriters that have 
gotten out of the game.” 

Caroline Ailin, who co-wrote 
Dua Lipa’s breakthrough hit, ‘New 
Rules’, had quit the industry by the 


time it came out in 2017 and was 
working as a waitress, according 
to her friend and co-writer Emily 
Warren — it took that song’s massive 
success to bring her back. Warren 
says another songwriter friend 
of hers has “Grammy Awards, 
hundreds of millions of streams, 
and he drives Uber to pay rent. 
Like, that doesn't make any sense. 
It’s the only job I can think of where 
you do a job and don't get paid.” 
Al Sherrod Lambert, who co- 
wrote Michelle Williams’ chart- 
topping 2014 gospel hit ‘Say Yes’ 
and has written for Pitbull and 
Janet Jackson, among others, says, 
“[ know ofa lot of songwriters who 
have to have other hustles — I'm 
talking about legal and illegal, and 
having to make choices between 
getting themselves to a session and 
buying lunch, buying dinner.” 
Producers tend to get per- 
song fees — which are technically 
advances against future royalties — 
that can be significant: according 
to one industry source, they can 
amount to as much as $50,000 per 
song for A-list names, or between 
$5,000 and $15,000 for less 


prominent producers. Songwriters 
typically get precisely zero in 
advance, and only recently has there 
even been discussion of modest 
per diems to help them survive 
between hits. Some writers have 
also begun pressuring producers to 
cede some of their fees or royalty 
points, which only seems to work 
when the writers are in greatest 
demand. Again, winners are taking 
all, with little-known writers hit 
hardest. “You go, ‘I want to charge 
a session fee,” says one manager 
of songwriters and producers, who 
asked for anonymity. “And people 
are like, ‘Who are you?” 

Publishers, with the support of 
advocacy groups like Songwriters of 
North America, have won a series 
of hard-fought victories in recent 
years, bumping up streaming rates, 
with more increases scheduled 
for the future. Writers say they're 
grateful for the efforts, but no one 
seems convinced it’s going to make 
much of a practical difference, 
at least in the short term. “What 
are we talking about here?” says 
Lambert. “The difference between 
$4,000 and $6,000?" 


In February 2022, Lambert 
and Krysiuk joined a songwriters’ 
protest outside the Los Angeles 
headquarters of Spotify, where 
writers held picket signs with slogans 
like “No budget? No bops.” The 
protest was organised by the 100 
Percenters, an organisation founded 
in 2020 by singer-songwriter Tiffany 
Red. “Songwriters have been trying 
to be heard in this conversation 
forever,” says Red, who decided 
to piggyback on the then-red-hot 
controversy over Joe Rogan’s use of 
racial slurs and tolerance of Covid 
misinformation on his Spotify- 
produced podcast. “But we're the 
least heard. We're hidden in the 
back. People were going at Spotify 
for so many reasons. It was the 
perfect [moment] to be like, ‘Yeah, 
and don’t forget that you built your 
company on our back, and we're 
getting paid like shit” (Spotify reps 
made no comment.) 

Red started the group during the 
reckoning sparked by the murder of 
George Floyd, and she emphasises 
that the current state of songwriting 
is especially perilous for writers 
from marginalised groups and 
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without family money to fall back 
upon, “It’s always the long game,” 
says Red. “And being able to play 
the long game is about privilege. 
It’s about if you can afford to play 
the long game.” Lambert points 
out that the system also ends 
up discriminating against older 
songwriters and those with families 
—anyone who needs more stability. 

Red’s organisation is still going 
strong, but another advocacy 
effort, launched with much 
press fanfare in 2021, has quietly 
collapsed, according to numerous 
songwriters and others in the 
industry. In March of that year, a 
group of 15 prominent songwriters 
announced something they called 
the Pact, an open letter in which 
they pledged not to give publishing 
percentages or songwriting credit to 
artists or others who don’t actually 
contribute to songs. (They did 
leave a loophole of a “reasonably 
equivalent/meaningful exchange” 
for such credits.) 

It was a noble goal, an effort to 
fighta practice that dates back to at 
least Elvis Presley and continues to 
be common. Krysiuk, for instance, 
says Zayn Malik took a songwriting 
credit and royalties for 2021's 
‘Unfuckwitable’, which she co- 
wrote ~ despite his not being in the 
room when it was written. (A rep 
for Malik had no comment.) Scott 
Harris, a Pact signee who's co- 
written hits for Shawn Mendes and 
the Chainsmokers, recalls being all 
but blackmailed early in his career: 
“Thad written a song in the room 
with an artist, and it was a four- 
way split. The artist wanted to take 
more or they weren’t going to put 
the song out, and I let them do it.” 

There were very early signs the 
Pact simply wasn’t going to work. 
“The day the Pact came out,” says 
prominent producer-songwriter 
manager Lucas Keller, “one of the 
big signers was on an email with me 
and agreed to give away publishing 
toa really big artist. So I'm like ‘OK, 
ify'all are gonna violate this, what's 
the point?” 

The same forces that created 
the credit grabbing in the first 
place led to its continuation. “We 
like our ability to make different 
deals for different clients in the 
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ily Warren has 
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for Dua Lipa and 
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Emily Warren cites a friend with “hundreds 
of millions of streams, and he drives Uber 
to pay rent. It’s the only job I can think of 
where you do a job and don't get paid” 


free market,” Keller says. “For 
instance, ifa big songwriter 

makes a Justin Bieber song, and] 
Justin Bieber wants 20 per cent 

of the song ... how often do big 
artists’ hits like that come along?” 
Essentially, many songwriters 
would rather give away percentages 
ofa potential hit than keep 100 

per cent of nothing. Warren, 

one of the initial signatories of 

the Pact, acknowledges feeling 
“disheartened” at its failure to 
catch on. But she does say it led to 
fruitful direct conversations with 
major artists, who had somehow 
never before contemplated the 

fact that these royalties are the 
only stream of income for writers, 
who don’t tour unless they're also 
artists themselves. “It will hopefully 
impact how they handle themselves 
going forward,” she says. 

Some writers simply see the 
credit-sharing as the cost of 
doing business. “That’s part 
of the industry,” says veteran 
songwriter Sam Hollander, who 
chronicles his time in the industry 
in the entertaining new book 2i- 
Hit Wonder: Flopping My Way to the 
Top of the Charts. “And truthfully, in 


general, I'm OK with it. My feeling 
is, if [artists] are gonna go out there 
and do 150 shows a year singing this 
thing, wake up to do TV and press 
in the morning while I’m sitting on 
my deck smoking a joint? I have no 
problems in sharing little piece of 
the pie.” 

The dire state of the songwriting 
business isn’t merely a moral issue, 
or even a financial one, writers say. 
The fact that songwriters have so 
little incentive to work on what will 
probably end up an album track hasa 
major effect on the music landscape. 

“Is really hard for someone, 
especially someone who’s 
struggling, to wrap their head 
around writing an interesting song 
and not just go in trying to write 
a radio song,” says Warren. “Then 
all these albums are coming out 
that are like 13 attempts at a single, 
versus any dynamics or anything. 
You can hear what's happening 
on a lot of these records. You 
know that this [artist] has just 
spent three months in LA working 
with everyone — and everyone, 
understandably, has tried to get 
the radio song. And that’s what the 
album sounds like.” 


Depending so heavily on radio, 
a legacy format that continues to 
shrink in influence and importance, 
feels perilous in its own right, like 
a news organisation still making 
the majority of its money from 
shrinking print editions. What 
happens when radio goes away? “I 
do sometimes feel like there is this 
big natural disaster about to hit this 
whole community,” says manager 
Zach Gurka. “I've made my career, 
and some of my clients have as 
well, off of pop-radio hit songs. 
How long do you think terrestrial 
radio is going to stand for? Twenty 
years from now, 30 years from 
now, is AM/FM radio going to be 
going strong? I'd make a bet that it’s 
not.” Veteran music attorney Todd 
Rubenstein uses the example of a 
client with multiple Top 40 hits. 
“He's not sitting around worrying 
about his streaming royalties,” he 
says. “But he will if fewer and fewer 
people get in their car and listen to 
the radio.” 

‘That would leave TV, movies, and 
commercials as the only source of 
real revenue for songwriters. “Syncs 
are like, ‘Good luck,’ right?” says 
Rubenstein. “Nobody can plan for 
that.” That is, unless songwriters 
shift their focus altogether in an 
effort to chase that cash. “There's 
a whole new category of writers 
who don't write for artists,” Griffin 
says. “It’s all about syne projects.” 
In those projects, writers will team 
up with a producer, form what is 
essentially a fake band, and write 
songs on demand for streaming 
shows or commercials. 

Few in the industry dispute 
that songwriters are being wildly 
underpaid, but a viable solution 
is hard to find. Negotiating on 
a case-by-case basis with artists 
and labels for royalties on master 
recordings, kill fees, and other 
special allowances works for elite 
songwriters, says Gurka, who's 
been able to get those for his 
most successful clients. “But I 
would love to leave this business 
one day knowing that there’s a 
future generation of songwriters 
that are gonna be able to make a 
living ... and I don’t know if that’s 
going to be true right now. Unless 
something changes.” @ 
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Why we love the rain 
in Yorkshire 


Taylor’s brewery sits upon The Knowle Spring, 
the unique source of water we use to brew our 
beers. This particularly pure and consistent 
spring water is one of the reasons we're able 
to brew beer of such reliable quality and 
taste. It has filtered over time through layers 
of sandstone and black rock, which creates 
the special mineral qualities that marry 
perfectly with our Golden Promise barley 
malt. This unique combination is the 
foundation of the complex flavour and 
subtlety of Landlord. And it all begins 
with rain falling upon the Yorkshire hills. 
‘That's why we're always happiest when it pours. 


All for that taste of Taylor’s 


Proeneer Dj 


DJ Prime Cuts of turntablist collective 

Scratch Perverts talks to Rolling Stone 

UK about his expansive career, helping 

Pioneer DJ develop its game-changing 

tech and his genre-defining technique 
Euro Scratch 
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DJ PRIME CUTS, 
aka Joel Clements, 
founded Scratch 
Perverts with 
Tony Vegas and DJ 
Renegade in London 
in 1996, winning two 
World DMC Team 
titles together. At 
one point there were 
eight people in the 
turntablist collective, 
but at the moment, 
Prime C DJs 
under his own name 
and solo as Scratch 
Perverts. “We've been 
through so many line- 
up changes, we're like 


the Lynyrd Skynyrd of 
turntables,” he say: 
The Perverts have 
created mixes for 
FabricLive and the 
Guitar Hero spin-off DJ 
Hero, while Prime Cuts 
has won ba 
World ITF 
titles. He recently 
Teleased the uptempo, 


influenced ‘Chartist EP” 
on The Trilogy Tapes 
label run by former 
Mo’ Wax designer Will 
Bankhead, who Prime 
Cuts has been friends 
with since he worked 


on the Unkle project. 
joy of figuring 
out patterns in 
scratching is similar 
to figuring out the 
operation of an old 
piece of equipment. I 
love discovering new 
sounds,” he says. “I'v 
built my studio with 
the desire to have as 
much human control 
as possible, but I love 
how machines can 
dictate the direction 
of the creative 
process. Often it can 
feel like a track is just 
happening.” 


Howhasyour | 
gearevolvedover | 
the years? | 
My first ever 
turntable was part of 
an Amstrad system | 
which I thought | 
looked amazing, but _ | 
it was a nightmare to 
try and scratch on. 
Toften practised on | 
a disco set-up at the 
local youth centre. 
My nan bought 
me my first set of 
turntables for my 16th 
birthday — I had to 
save forever to buy a 
‘Tandy mixer before 


I could properly 
use them. I’ve been 
through so many 
different mixers; 
back in the day they 
didn’t last very long! 
I switched to digital 
around 2009, as it 


| was becoming harder 


and harder to play 
vinyl and dub plates 


| at gigs. [now use 


Serato vinyl as it’s 
still the nicest way 
to perform on the 


decks, and I like to 
play actual records 
from time to time. 

What's the 
difference between 
mixing for abig 
live room and fora 
record? 

Live gigs are 
wonderful, living 
in the moment and 
often getting away 
with a small mistake 
or two, [love this 
aspect of playing out, 
keeping things tight 
but also letting the 
music take its own 
course depending on 
what the crowd are 
feeling. Compiling for 
FabricLive or, more 
recently, my mix series 
for BBC 6 Music’s The 
Huey Show isa very 
different approach, 
it definitely blurs 
the lines between 
straight-up DJing and 
production work. The 
event of Serato Stems 
has recently opened 
upa lot of creative 
possibilities. 

Which techniques 
would you call your 
own? 

Pve always been 
associated with the 
Euro Scratch, which is 
an unusual technique 
involving the 
manipulation of both 
the crossfader and 
the line fader. I won't 
bore you with the 
details: just believe 
me when I say it's 
awesome. Following 
a conversation with 
my dad about Jimi 
Hendrix, I came up 
with a way of feeding 
the mixer into itself 
to create a feedback 
loop that could be 
changed using the 
mixer faders and EQ. 
Itbecame ubiquitous 
in DJ competitions 


fora few years, and I 
must admit I felt like 
Yd created a monster. 
We mentioned Fabric 
= Istill have very fond 
memories of using a 
wire cable plugged 
into a mixer and 
playing drum patterns 
in Room 1. No other 
system sounded as 
incredible doing that 
trick. 

What inspiration 
have you taken from 
others’ set-ups or 
innovations? 

My live rig centres 
around a vintage 
HH Electronics tape 
delay, which has 
a massive fader to 
change the echo 
time. I remember 
seeing a video of Jah 
Shaka using one and 
being completely 
blown away. It took 
me years to find one 
and I love using it. I 
love watching other 
DJs smashing it, I've 
borrowed and stolen 
far too many ideas to 
mention! 

What's your 
relationship with 
Pioneer DJ? 

We had a lot of 
involvement in the 
development of the 
DJM-909 mixer, which 
still does a few things 
no other mixer can. 


Itwas the first two- 
channel mixer with 
a touchscreen and 
had the ability to 
manipulate various 
FX on the line faders, 
Itwas a creative 
powerhouse that | 
loved using in the 
00s. The DJM-909 
was superseded by 
the DJM-S9 which 
we also had a hand 
in the development 
of, and again 
Pioneer DJ pushed 


IN PARTNERSHIP WITH PIONEER DJ 


the envelope with a 
huge leap forward 

in fader technology. 
My current mixer of 
choice is the DJM-SU. 
That's the pinnacle 
right there. If you're 
into scratching, the 
crossfader is the most, 
important element 
of the mixer and the 
Sil has the finest ever 
made. It’s joy to 
use. There’s a ton of 
amazing things it can 


do in conjunction 
with Serato and it’s 
really intuitive. The 
touchscreen adds 
another element of 
hands-on control. 
What are youup 
to at the moment? 
For DJing, I've 
recently started using 
Phase, a device that 
spins in the centre 
of the turntable and 
removes the need for 
aneedle and stylus 
with vinyl. It’s really 
handy for super- 
loud, bass-heavy 
environments like 
festivals, where the 
needle might skip. 
There’s future vinyl 
releases, I'm part 
ofa two-man outfit, 
with Nathan Flutebox 
called DOS, we've 
gota killer live show. 
And there’s a super- 
secret project with 
a former member of 
Scratch Perverts and 
a megastar MC which 
I won't mention, pavio 
Powtock 


THETRILOGYTAPES, 
BANDCAMP.COM/ 
MUSIC 


INSTAGRAM.COM/ 
DIPRIME_CUTS 
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eneration Shill 


spring marks the 20th 
anniversary of the invasion of 
Iraq - and the inauguration 

of a new era of American fraud 


By SPENCER ACKERMAN 


HE QUOTE THAT would secure 
Jim Mattis’ reputation as the 
most celebrated Marine general 
of his generation came during 
meetings he hadn’t wanted to attend. It 
was April 2004, a half-mile east of the Iraqi 
city of Fallujah, which had exploded in 
an insurrection that threatened to doom 
the American occupation after barely 
a year. Mattis hadn’t wanted to take 
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Fallujah, recognising that flattening the 
City of Mosques would throw gasoline on 
a smouldering nationwide insurrection 
But he followed White House-pushed 
orders to invade, and after roughly a 
week of intense urban fighting — leaving 
39 US troops dead, an estimated 616 Iraqi 
civilians Killed, and Fallujah untaken — he 
followed orders to stop. 

The first order was stupid, he thought, 
but combining it with the second was 
risible. Itsent the message that America was 
not only idiotic during a crucial moment 
of challenge but also weak. Still, no matter 
how disastrous the order, no Marine 
general would ever resign his command as 
his Marines went through such a crucible, 


ONTHE 
FRONT LINE 
OF FRAUD 
Gen. Jim 
Matis led 
American 
battles in Iraq 
and served 
on the board 
of directors 
for Elizabeth 
Holmes’ start- 
up, Theranos 


so Mattis reached for a different kind of 
weapon: his mouth. 

In his 2019 memoir, Call Sign Chaos, 
Matis recounts sitting down to discuss 
the future of Fallujah with local notables 
enlisted to guarantee its security. One of the 
sheikhs, evidently frustrated, “demanded” 
to know when the Americans would leave. 
Mattis replied that he had bought property 
on the Euphrates River, where he would 
“marry one of your daughters and retire 
there”. Then he warned the Iraqis: “I come 
in peace. I didn’t bring artillery. But I'm 
pleading with you, with tears in my eyes: if 
you fuck with me, I'l kill you all.” 

It was quintessential Matis: a threat 
of ultraviolence wrapped in a wit quick 
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enough to make him as quotatious as 
Shaquille O'Neal. As reports of the comment 
spread, Mattis became something of a folk 
hero in American military circles and 
back home. One of his nicknames, much 
promoted by journalists, was “Warrior 
Monk,” emphasising not only his martial 
expertise but also his devotion to his craft. 
Years later, the “kill you all” line would take 
pride of place in an adoring Twitter hashtag, 
#Mattisisms, celebrating not so much his 
deeds as his attitude. 

‘The adulation obscured the fact that 
Matis’ swagger didn’t really work. “The 
sheikhs did not act on my warning,” Mattis 
writes in Call Sign Chaos. “They were 
allowing their sons to be recruited by the 
insurgents while they were talking to me — 
unwittingly abrogating their own authority.” 
Maybe. Or perhaps they didn’t like a foreign 
invader pledging to fuck their daughters 
and kill everyone they know. 

‘The Iraq War was supposed to showcase 
American potency after 9/11. But the fuck- 
around stage gave way within months to 
a finding-out stage that lasted for years. 
‘A war partially predicated on dealing a 
lethal blow to terrorism instead prompted 
the creation of the Al Qaeda affiliate that 
would become the so-called Islamic State. 
America’s 100-plus years of experience 
with imperial policing were no match for 
widespread Iraqi rejectionism. At home, 
the humiliations of the War on Terror were 
political fuel for those who said America 
needed to be made great again. In the 
face of the 20th anniversary of one of the 
most unjust and calamitous wars the US 
‘ever waged, #Mattisisms read like a way for 
Americans to save face amid selfinflicted 
disasters that revealed their weakness. 

Matis, who through a spokesperson 
declined an interview request, doesn’t 
even crack the top 30 list of people 
culpable for the Iraq War. As a division 
commander, he was several rungs down 
from the decision-makers of George W. 
Bush’s administration. Mattis’ tour ended 
months before the Marines began another 
operation to take Fallujah — a gruelling, 
bloody, urban battle that has passed into 
Corps legend. Yet his example is illustrative 
of an age of American hubris. Even when 
Matis saw through the pretexts of the war 
— he suggests in his memoir that Saddam 
Hussein was “boxed in” before the offensive 
even began — he, like most officers, chose to 
serve rather than walk away, and expressed 
greater displeasure at the prospect of 


withdrawal from the war than the initial 
invasion. Ten years later, he was no more 
an obstacle when he joined the board of 
another doomed-to-fail enterprise based 
on deception. 

Theranos was a Silicon Valley “unicorn” 
valued at $9 billion, a startup that claimed 
to have a proprietary machine that could 
perform a dizzying array of health analyses 
from a single drop of blood. The business 
press ate it up — with the exception of Wall 
Street Journal writer John Carreyrou, whose 
reporting revealed that the company’s 
technology just didn’t work. Founder 
Elizabeth Holmes had browbeat her lab 


in 2021, Mattis testified that for all his time 
serving on the board of Theranos, Holmes 
was his “sole source” of information about 
the company. 

‘Today, Holmes is serving an 1-year prison 
sentence for fraud, a very rare example of 
a corrupt CEO doing time. Mattis went on 
to serve under Trump, loyally standing by 
through the Muslim ban, Charlottesville, 
and family separations. Meanwhile, the type 
of public deception the Iraq War helped 
rationalise, license and unleash has only 
compounded and escalated in corporate 
America, from schemes run by Goldman 
Sachs to the insurance giant AIG and the 

crypto superfund FTX. 
Perhaps it has worked 


out that way because so few 


/11 madness. In reality, it’s 


heralded a thousand more” 


“The consensus now is that the Iraq 

War wasa mistake, a deviation born 
of post: 
an endeavour that captures the spi 
of an age of grift. It was a big con that 


people deceiving the public 
have paid any appreciable 
legal, political, or reputational 
price. Paul Yingling, an Army 
3 armour officer who served in 
Iraq's Nineveh province, wrote 
in 2007 that “a private who 
loses a rifle suffers far greater 
consequences than a general 


technicians to deliver impossible results 
— just as Dick Cheney pressured the CIA 
to connect Saddam Hussein to Osama bin 
Laden. (Theranos lead scientist lan Gibbons 
committed suicide in 2013, a tragedy his 
wife laid at Holmes’ feet.) The prospect 
that Holmes’ concept could work became 
a certainty that it would, a rationalisation 
that transformed lies into pre-truths; 
vindication awaited, as long as everyone 
stayed the course. It was the same sort of 
refrain offered by overseers of the Iraq War 
and repeated by their media tribunes: the 
war was constantly on the verge of “turning 
a corner”. 

Mattis should have served as a guardrail 
for this kind of malfeasance. A corporate 
board is, in theory, responsible for 
oversight. That was certainly the sort of 
reputational validation Holmes sought in 
assembling her board with statesmen of 
Mattis’ calibre, including George Shultz 
and Henry Kissinger. But as the general 
had done in Iraq, he went along with an ill- 
conceived scheme. One of Mattis’ problems 
with invading Fallujah in 2004 was poor 
intelligence: they were tasked to take the 
city “without knowing where the enemy 
was hiding,” he wrote. Yet at Holmes’ trial 


who loses a war”. From the 
vantage of 2023, it feels quaint 
that anyone ever thought it 
would be otherwise. 

Bush and Cheney have been functionally 
rehabilitated by the Trump presidency 
rather than viewed as its preconditions. 
One of the most important Democratic 
validators of the war is the current US 
president. Cultural cues like these function 
as permission, something Holmes’ 
prosecutors evidently understood: they said 
they weren't just seeking to convict Holmes, 
they wanted to deter “future startup fraud 
schemes”. The distance of 20 years makes 
it easier to see that the disaster of Iraq, 
combined with the impunity its architects 
enjoyed, proved that lying and scheming 
and enabling at ever-greater scale would 
result in no real reprisal for the powerful. 

The prevailing consensus now is that 
the Iraq War was a mistake, a deviation 
born of post-9/l1 madness. In reality, it’s an 
endeavour that captures the spirit of an age 
of grift. It was a big con — built on cherished 
myths of American power, greatness and 
justice — that heralded a thousand more. 


THE BIGGEST LIES of the war, both self- 
deceptions and outright deceits, are 
indelible: Saddam Hussein had illicit 
stockpiles of the most dangerous weapons 
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on the planet, meaningful ties to Al Qaeda, 
and a willingness to hand his secret 
Weapons to the terrorist group responsible 
for the mass murder of 9/11. Bush stopped 
short of implicating Saddam in 9/11, but not 
by much, claiming a year after the attacks, 
“You can’t distinguish between Al Qaeda 
and Saddam when you talk about the War 
on Terror.” Hundreds of thousands of Iraqis 
and 4,500 US troops died for lies that the 
majority of American journalists, with the 
rare and important exceptions of Warren 
Strobel and Jonathan S. Landay, promoted 
rather than debunked. 

But the occupation, once underway, 
floated on a raft constructed from other, 
less conspicuous lies. The Pentagon initially 
denied the existence of an Iraqi insurgency 
and called its adversaries Saddam dead- 
enders or, more astonishingly, “Anti-lraqi 
Forces”. Bush’s portrayal of America’s 
foes as people representing “violence and 
innocent death” papered over those same 
disgraces brought about by the Americans, 
from torture and sexual assault at the Abu 
Ghraib prison to the massacres of civilians 
at places like Haditha, Samarra and Nisour 
Square. At least one unscrupulous service 
member even understood a #Mattisism as 
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permission for atrocity. In 2004, a Marine 
lieutenant named Ilario Pantano wrote one 
of Matis’ favourite refrains, “No Better 
Friend, No Worse Enemy” — attributed 
to Sulla, one of the men responsible 
for destroying the Roman Republic — on 
cardboard that he left on the windshield 
of a car containing the bodies of Hamaady 
Kareem and Tahah Ahmead Hanjil, two 
unarmed Iraqi men he executed. 

Through it all, the US resisted 
acknowledging that its presence was the 
central cause of the violence it encountered. 
Americans had no shortage of obstacles 
to identify, from the scars Iraqi society 
bore from Saddam's fear-based rule to the 
psychotic religious fanatics who rushed into 
the post Saddam vacuum, but it was harder 
to admit that it was the problem and not the 
solution. In 2005, Ahmed S. Hashim of the 
International Institute for Strategic Studies 
spoke with a fighter battling the Americans 
at Tal Afar. Prior to the US invasion, the 
man had been a teacher. He explained to 
Hashim, simply, “What would you do if I 
had invaded your country?” 

The Iraqi novelist Mortada Gzar told me 
that Iraqis are more likely to describe the US 
presence as an occupation today than they 


SIDE BY SIDE 
Matis served 
as defense 
secretary for 
Trump until 
2018 


were during the formal occupation of 2003- 
11 “Itwill not sound neutral if I don’tuse the 
term ‘occupier’ in my social media, unlike 
10 years ago,” explains Gzar. I didn’t initially 
understand that, having reported from 
Iraq back then, when it was indisputably a 
country under foreign occupation. But Amal 
alJubouri, an Iraqi poet, reminded me that | 
didn’t see Iraq through Iraqi eyes. 

“Many Iraqi writers who were inside 
Iraq did not dare to name the American 
invasion as an occupation,” alJubouri says 
The word was dangerous. “That may lead 
those who dared to utter it to a tragic fate 
through the unknown informers of the new 
Iraqi political process and the occupiers 
who reacted immediately by arresting and 
torturing Iraqis if they received any such 
reports.” The Western press, she continues, 
“called it ‘the insurgency’ instead of 
‘resistance”. I certainly did. 


BOUT EIGHT years after Mattis left 
Iraq, an Army officer responsible 
for ensuring Theranos’ 
compliance with medical 
regulations, Lt. Col. David Shoemaker, came 
on the receiving end of a #Mattisism. Mattis 
wasn’t yet on Theranos’ board. He was by 
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thena military celebrity — commander of all 
US forces in the Middle East and Southwest 
Asia — and having met Holmes after giving 
a speech in San Francisco, he sought to 
test Theranos’ blood analysis on troops in 
Afghanistan. Shoemaker, who played a key 
role in the process by which that would 
happen, grew concerned that Holmes was 
looking to route around certification from 
the Food and Drug Administration. He told 
Holmes he couldn't approve a test without it. 

When Shoemaker went to the FDA 
himself, prompting an FDA inspector 
to show up at Theranos’ office, Holmes 
erupted to Mattis, according to Carreyrou’s 
book Bad Blood. “Who is LTC Shoemaker 
and what is going on here?” Mattis emailed 
staff. The general referred to Shoemaker’s 
due diligence as “this new obstacle” and 
took personal umbrage at it. Shoemaker’s 
colleagues presented him “with a ‘certificate 


Donald Trump, a rare soul who truly 
merits the term con artist, sought to exploit 
that same perception. Enlisting Mattis as 
his defense secretary, Trump boasted that 
he was teaming up with a guy known as 
“Mad Dog”. It was a nickname Mattis had 
let his chosen media interlocutors know 
he used ironically, but Trump wasn’t 
known for reading between lines. Unlike 
his rapport with Holmes, Mattis had a 
fraught relationship with Trump. He 
cast his own arrival at the Pentagon as a 
force of continuity, and the foreign-policy 
establishment, fearful of Trump’s chaotic 
potential, cheered. Mattis escalated the 
Afghanistan war once again, intensifying 
the bombing of Somalia and, to his credit, 


any defined mission. Sometimes a vague 
backstop to an ISIS resurgence, sometimes 
an insurance policy to another Iraqi military 
collapse, something like 2,500 US troops 
in Iraq and 900 in Syria face attacks from 
an evolving list of enemies, most recently 
militias backed by Iran. It’s a version of the 
residual force Mattis and many others sought 
from the beginning. And it leaves Iraqis 
with the contradictory legacy of Americans 
who neither leave nor deliver on their 
grandiose promises of a brighter future. The 
Us presence is beyond the reach of Iraq’s 
political institutions, as was proven when the 
US refuused to abide by a 2020 parliamentary 
vote to expel the troops. 

This is all out of mind for American elites, 
who have long since moved 
on. Iraqis, who have paid the 
cost of Americans’ delusions, 


don’t have that luxury. “The 


“Theranos appealed to Mattis 
because, he said, “in triage, this could 
be very, very helpful.” A far easier 
way to save troops lives would be not 
to wage imperial wars like the one 
America launched two decades ago” 


war has created a country of 
multiplied mafias,’ al-Jubouri 
says. “The middle class totally 
disappeared, and there are 
now two categories of people. 
Those who participated in the 
American political process and 
their adherents became the 


of survival for having the courage to stand 
up to Mattis in person and emerging from 
the encounter alive,” Carreyrou writes. 
‘Though he didn’t even work with Holmes at 
the time, Mattis directed more scepticism at 
Shoemaker than he ever would at her. 
Mattis joined Theranos’ board after 


retiring from the military, which was an 
unremarkable transition. Several generals 
who had made their names in Iraq and the 
associated post-9/11 wars matriculated to 
corporate America. Surge architect David 
Petraeus became a partner at private-equity 
giant KKR. NSA director Keith Alexander 
took a board seat at Amazon. Stanley 
McChrystal of the Joint Special Operations 
Command started a business consultancy. 
After generations of a revolving door 
between the defence industry and the 
military, generals going corporate was 
normal. Businessmen believed that they 
were generals of capitalism. Generals, 
enjoying a worshipful post-9/1I climate, 
could be forgiven for believing that it was 
time to collect a reward after all they had 
given America. 

And corporate America was more than 
ready to give them their payday — and 
reap the reputational rewards. Holmes 
attracted the enthusiasm of bipartisan 
titans of American statecraft for her big con. 
“Theranos has assembled what may be, in 
terms of public service, the most illustrious 
board in US corporate history,” Fortune 
enthused in 2014. In addition to Mattis, who 
invested $85,000 of his own money, Shultz, 
and Kissinger, Theranos boasted Defense 
Secretary William Perry, GOP Senate leader 
Bill Frist and Adm. Gary Roughead, who 
had been the Navy’s senior officer. Their 
high standings in elite circles contributed 
to the misperception of Theranos’ probity. 


arguing Trump out of torturing detainees. 
But along with his White House ally H.R. 
McMaster, Mattis also pivoted US foreign 
policy in a crucial way, issuing a defence 
strategy for the “reemergence of long- 
term, strategic competition”. To bipartisan 
acclaim, it recontextualised American 
foreign policy as an imperial struggle 
against Russia, which Trump resisted, and 
China, which Trump embraced. 

Beyond that, the line between resistance 
and complicity for Mattis was blurry. When 
‘Trump signed an infamous order preventing 
people from several Muslim-majority 
nations from travelling to the US, he did so 
at the Pentagon, with Mattis applauding over 
his shoulder. Mattis acquiesced to Trump's 
ban on military service from transgender 
troops and deployed roughly 5,800 service 
members to the southern border in support 
ofan election-timed hysteria over migration. 
He finally quit in 2018, because he believed 
Trump to be insufficiently committed to the 
American empire ~ not, say, a year earlier, 
when Trump hailed a white-supremacist 
riot in Charlottesville. 

Matis’ resignation gambit worked, in 
a way. He stepped down to stop Trump 
from withdrawing US troops from Iraq and 
Syria, and Trump backed off. The result has 
been that US troops remain there without 


new Iraqi elites... the ordinary 
people from all backgrounds, 
the majority, are living under 
the poverty line.” 

Meanwhile, a familiar form of capitalism 
has reshaped “liberated” Iraq. “The streets 
and gardens of Baghdad were the lungs for 
its inhabitants to breathe the blessed smell 
of their flowers and blossoms of their trees. 
Gardens were the identity of their capital,” 
remembers al-Jubouri. “The gardens 
after the invasion turned into investment 
projects for the new investors. The lange 
houses of the Baghdadis have been sold 
with overexaggerated prices due to money 
laundering, to the extent that no Baghdadi 
citizen can afford to buy even a studio there.” 

She continues: “It’s the greed of the new 
Iraqi capitalism, which turned everything 
into an open auction, excluding only the 
oxygen; and if they can get it controlled, 
then even our breath will be for sale.” 


BVIOUSLY, fraud in America didn’t 
begin with the invasion of Iraq. 
The country that gave the world 
P:T. Barnum, Ivan Boesky, junk- 
bond king Michael Milken, and Trump 
(who pardoned Milken) is no innocent 
babe constantly committing well-meaning 
blunders. Iraq belongs in a lineage of wars, 
American and otherwise, waged on false 
pretexts, from President Polk’s 1846 lie 
that “American blood has been shed on 
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American soil” to invade Mexico ~ that’s 
how the US got California, Nevada, Utah, 
New Mexico, and parts of five other Western 
States — to the inciting Gulf of Tonkin non- 
event in Vietnam. 

So, to be clear, Iraq didn’t cause Holmes 
to lie about Theranos’ ability to perform a 
battery of tests from a single drop of blood. 
But it supercharged an impulse that was 
already there. Capitalism, particularly its 
current incarnation, isn’t much interested in 
the difference between truth and deception. 
Both Apple and Microsoft stole the windows- 
based graphical interface from Xerox, as 
University of Chicago economic historian 
Jonathan Levy recounts in his recent book, 
Ages of American Capitalism. When Steve 
Jobs confronted Bill Gates about Microsoft 
naming its operating system Windows, Gates 
shot back, “We both had this rich neighbour 
named Xerox, and I broke into his house 
to steal the TV set only to find that you had 
already stolen it.” That was who Holmes 
modelled herself after, down to the black 
turtlenecks Jobs favoured. She was hardly 
unique in not caring about the distasteful 
aspects of one of modern America’s greatest 
corporate success stories. 

As the Iraq War persisted, the fraud 
cycle back home accelerated. Bush’s 
invasion roughly coincided with the era of 
accounting frauds at corporate giants like 
Tyco and WorldCom, which now seem like 
footnotes. Eclipsing them all was a massive 
scheme in which banks turned their 
questionable loans during housing bubble 
into financial instruments that concealed 
the fundamental toxicity of these assets. 
It devastated peoples’ homes, savings, 
and nearly the entire global economy in 
2008. The subsequent Wall Street bailout 
reinforced the lesson of elite impunity that 
Iraq taught. 

Carreyrow’s exposure of Theranos seemed 
to reveal a generational corporate deceit. 
Lately, it seems more like a new normal. 
Three years after Theranas’ collapse, Testa 
CEO Elon Musk baselessly tweeted he had 
“funding secured” to take the electric- 
vehicle company private, swelling and then 
crashing Tesla’s stock price and seemingly 
violating the Securities and Exchange Act. 
“His lies caused regular people... to lose 
millions and millions of dollars,” argued an 
attorney for Tesla shareholders in January 
during a class-action trial. Even as his trial 
was set to begin, Musk sold $3.6 billion 
worth of Tesla stock, The Wall Street Journal 
reported, weeks before the company 
announced that it delivered significantly 
fewer vehicles in 2022 than it had forecast. 
Inan unsurprising turn, Musk was acquitted 
of wrongdoing on 3 February. 
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Last November, as Elizabeth Holmes 
waited for Judge Edward Davila to 
sentence her, another dizzying fraud 
began to unravel, this one involving the 
cryptocurrency exchange platform FTX. 
Pitched as a trustworthy exchange of a new 
and often unstable asset, FTX siphoned 
money to a crypto-trading firm co-owned 
by Sam Bankman-Fried, prompting an $8 
billion solvency crisis. Like Holmes and 
Musk, FTX founder Bankman-Fried had 
enjoyed years of fawning media coverage 
that amounted to a cult of personality. He 
had thrown huge amounts of money into 
Democratic politics and media organisations 
like Vox, ProPublica and Semafor, in the 
apparent hope of convincing an audience 
presumed to be sceptical of a digital 
currency favoured by the right that crypto 
— and specifically FTX — was a safe bet. 
Even a federal indictment has not stopped 


Bankman Fried from publicly insisting upon 
his blamelessness. After all, people like him 
usually get away with it. 


None of these economic and geopolitical 
disasters has persuaded America to 
dim its global ambitions. The Biden 
administration, unencumbered by 
‘Trump's fondness for Putin, has embraced 
“Great Power Competition”, outlined in 
the Mattis Pentagon’s defence strategy. 
With Biden decoupling the US economy 
from China’s and rallying Europe against 
Russia’s aggression in Ukraine, Great 
Power Competition is coalescing into 
a commitment to wage two Cold Wars 
simultaneously, a global struggle for control 
of the 2ist century. 
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INDEMNITY 
(From top): 
Matis saw 
Theranos as 
a saviour of 
‘troops lives: 
Holmes, 
whom Mattis 
called 
“sharp” 


Theranos appealed to Mattis because, 
he explained in court, “in triage, where 
you have casualties going in, this could be 
very, very helpful for medical personnel 
if it could do what she said it could do.” A 
far easier way to save troops’ lives would 
be not to wage imperial wars like the ones 
America launched two decades ago, and 
that continue to this day. 

“Most of the Iraqis see the occupation 
has yet to end properly,” says Gzar, who 
tried to illustrate this twilight state 
between occupation and sovereignty in 
his 2020 novel, Fadhel and Abass. “One of 
the characters describes the case to the 
leaving US troops,” he summarises in an 
email interview. “He told them, what you 
are doing is just like a doctor who opened 
up an ill body. He removed the cancerous 
tumour, and instead of closing the open 
body, the doctor just left, celebrating that 
his job is nicely done! But they left the 
hollow body to die.” @ 
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After a decade of feeling unexcited after the critical 
response to her debut album Born fo Die, the greatest 
American songwriter of the 2ist century is finally inspired 
about her career and life again. Rolling Stone UK meets her 
in LA to discuss the “overculture”, romance and her new 
album, Did You know that there’s a tunnel under Ocean Blvd 
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ana Del Rey had not felt enthusiastic for more than a decade. Her career 
wasn’t animating her like it used to. Everything felt like an endurance 
test. This went on for a terribly long time, she says, but it’s over now. It 
ended three months ago, actually. She and her younger brother Charles, 
with whom she is highly energetically in tune, went to a mall in the 
Valley with their sister Caroline’s baby. It was a slow day of total serenity. 
They breezed through the aisles with their face masks on, invisible 
to people. After they pulled out of the parking area in separate vehicles, 
Charles called her and said, “Do you feel like something’s different?” 

And Lana Del Rey took an emotional and metaphysical reading 
of her atmosphere and said, “That’s so funny. | really, really do.” 


There was no obvious logic to why this 
change occurred. “That's the funniest thing 
about life,” she tells me in her breathy Old 
Hollywood voice, sitting on an outdoor sofa 
ina backyard in Los Angeles. “You can pray 
and pray and pray to feel unburdened, but 
for no explanation for why and when, all of a 


sudden everything lifts.” 

Del Rey's persistent lack of excitement 
began with the scathing critical reception of 
her 2012 debut album, Born to Die. Despite 
its hit status with the public and immediate 
cult relevance to fans, the hip-hop-inspired 
orchestral pop album was initially mis- 
assessed by music journalists and bloggers. 
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Her detractors said she was a hack, a fraud, a 
rich kid whose entire identity was a construct 
of a major label and her management. Last- 
minute changes to the album’s production 
altered it drastically, which didn't help in 
framing who she was. “I was like: “This 
sounds really, really different now. Ballads 
sound like pop bangers’ For that reason, 
instead of being assessed as a more left, 
thought based, diaristic or whatever artist, it 
was assessed on a regular level, which was 
challenging,” Del Rey recalls. “Having such a 
heavy critique makes it harder to progress in 
a cheerful way.” 

Her ideas were before their time and 
heralded a new era of alt-pop where Lorde, 
Halsey, Sky Ferreira and the next generation’s 
biggest pop star, Billie Eilish, emerged young, 
moody and sad. Maybe if some people her 
own age — Del Rey was then 27 years old — 
had reviewed and written about her, it might 
have been different, she thinks. That's not 
to say that some critics couldn't recognise 
her distinct star power. In an article in the 
Guardian — one of many that circled the 
unimportant question of her ‘authenticity’ 
— a pop-culture magazine editor defended 
her, saying, “I think she cares about the art 
that she is creating. I don’t think that’s fake 
at all,” and adding that, “Lana Del Rey can go 
anywhere she wants to go. She’s going to one 
day be the cover of Rolling Stone” 

The year of the album’s release, Del Rey 
left New York, the state she grew up in, for 
LA to escape the media and people on the 
street who treated her with visceral negativity. 
Experiences and encounters throughout 
her mid-twenties to mid-thirties further 
compounded the feeling that the world was 
not reflecting how she felt about herself. “It 
was like being in upside-down land,” she 
remembers. The driving impulse behind her 
work was no longer self-expression, which 
was true of that debut and, to a dwindling 
degree, her follow-up, 2014’s melancholic, 
stripped-back Ultraviolence. “It was not about 
anything other than surviving and trying to 
add a little bit of glamour and explanation 
of how I planned to get through some of the 
stuff I was singing about,” she says. In the 
case of Ultraviolence, that was contemptuous 
romance, being the ‘other woman’, isolation 
and loss. Later, it would be co-dependency, 
passivity in relationships, fame and her 
complicated connections to men, her mother 
and America. 

As Del Rey explains how she regained her 
former lust for life, she wonders in real time 
if the way we currently relate to each other 
more positively around mental health and 


trauma could have contributed. “It’s almost 
like no one can do any wrong, unless you're 
Kanye talking about Nazis, which is, you 
know, a problem. But other than that, you 
can kind of be like, ‘Well, when I was ten, 
a tree fell and ever since then I haven't felt 
that I could walk to the store..’. Everyone has 
these nuanced but specific stories that are so 
universal to people, and I think the culture 
shifting and softening had something to do 
with it, without me knowing about it.” 

It’s a good thing because Del Rey was 
really wondering, ‘Where's the regeneration 
period?’ Finally, she beams, after 11 years she 
is excited again. 


EETING LANA DEL Rey in 
person is strange given the 
degree of iconography around 
her. She’s not in monochrome 

or sepia tones, nor is she wearing one of 

her favoured white dresses complete with 
palpable A-list aura. Instead, you have the 
uncanny sense of experiencing a deceptively 
understated human being like a David Lynch 
or Joan Didion or Patti Smith: an artist who 
either created a world, documented the 
world or really lived in the world. If you're 

Del Rey, you simultaneously and prolifically 

do all three. 

It’s midafternoon a few days before 
Valentine’s Day. I'm in the garden of a 
modern West Hollywood home seemingly 
made of stone, glass and pure light. Del 
Rey is exactly as any fan obsessed with her 
everyday paparazzi photos would hope. 
When she steps out through the patio doors 
for our interview, she’s dressed in a white 
Vneck, brown zip-up hoodie and yoga pants, 
bare-faced except for light kohl and eyelash 
extensions and with her long brunette hair 
down like a gorgeous off-duty soccer mom. 
She juggles a red vape, the keys to her truck, 
a venti Starbucks cup and an iPhone she 
smashed on the way here. In short, this is the 
most normal genius you've ever seen. 

Del Rey moves as she speaks, with the 
mannerisms of a 50s luminary transported 
to a world of Brandy Melville, Sephora and 
Instagram. Her answers to questions are 
elusive and seem to curl and drift away like a 
wisp of smoke, which only underlines the fact 
that we don’t know much about her. She’s 
funny in the unsanitised and undecipherable 
ways your favourite creative friend would be 
if they were famous, like when she tweeted 
Azealia Banks, the rapper who started a feud 
with her: “U know the addy. Pull up anytime.” 
Or when she did an Instagram live from a 
Denny's restaurant with her then-boyfriend 


“Tm not one who thrives from 
outside validation. It was very important 
to me to not have any influence from the 


outside culture that didn’t resonate with me” 


as he gave presidential election updates to 
her and her fans. Or, if the rumours are to 
be believed, when she paid for a billboard 
to promote her upcoming album in an 
ex’s hometown — and only that town. Her 
casualness is at unambiguous odds with her 
image in photoshoots and music videos ~ the 
coiffed brunette housewife meets movie star 
— because she’s predominantly a songwriter 
and, since the release of 2019's ambitious 
state-ofthe-nation folk-pop album Norman 
Fucking Rockwell!, widely considered one of 
the best currently working today. 

Daily life for Del Rey is just as basic and 
uncomplicated. Her friend and the producer 
of some of her most recent and best work, Jack 
Antonoff, isa constant witness to this. “Lana is 
in her truck at a gas station in LA, thinkingand 
writing some lyrics, FaceTiming me, going to 
visit her friend, going to a different gas station, 
just sitting in the parking lot in her truck and 
thinking. It’s nota ‘bit’, that’s not a character,” 
he says. “People often don’t understand this 
about her, because so many people are playing 
characters these days. She’s just a wild soul.” 
As she said in an interview with Billboard a 
few years ago, when the muse takes her, she’s, 
writing, but when it leaves her alone, she’s 
just in Starbucks, talking shit with her friends. 

‘The mystical ordinariness of Lana Del 
Rey has been heightened by the fact that 
she decided to escape the “overculture” 
sometime in 2021. That year she announced 
she would be leaving Instagram to focus 
‘on her creative projects. She continued to 
use a private Instagram account, where she 
Posts to the two million fans who didn’t miss 
the brief periods it was made public and 
accessible. The idea of an overculture — as 
coined by psychoanalyst Clarissa Pinkola 
Estés to mean the dominant culture we try 
to navigate without being over-assimilated 
into, thereby losing our unusual talents — 
was presented to Del Rey by her psychic 
‘Tessa Dipietro, who she sees weekly every 
‘Thursday. “I was talking to Tessa about 
feeling that there just wasn't really a place for 


me to land, physically and psyche-wise,” she 
says. “I think if you're a singer and people’s 
opinions of the work change so many times, 
you kind of realise: OK, there’s something to 
be learned from what you hear. At the same 
time, I'm definitely not one who thrives from 
outside validation, other than from a few 
people. It was very important to me to not 
have any influence from the outside culture 
that didn’t resonate with me. I always knew 
that I was going to do something else as well, 
aside from singing. To be more connected to 
what that path was going to be, I just needed 
to tune in more to my gut.” 

By retreating, she believes she has begun 
to see the culture more clearly. Her albums 
have followed suit, increasingly humorous 
and observational in their commentary. 
Meanwhile, regardless of genre, her sound 
has distilled into something that is pure Lana: 
dlassic and glamorous with her trademark 
airy, theatrical vocals. She found a fellow 
partially off-grid companion in Antonoff. 
“Jack Antonoff and I are super similar in the 
way we know about so much that’s going 
on culturally, but we have no idea how. We 
definitely don’t read that much about it or 
hear that much about it, but all of those 
turning points in culture, somehow we're 
always aware,” she explains. Often, she and 
Antonoff will sit together in the studio and 
discuss what they're doing to try to survive 
the negative waves of trends in tech, self 
promotion, music and society. “I think even if 
I was in a remote area, I would always know 
what's going on and I've always had a little bit 
of an intuitive finger on the pulse of culture” 
she continues. “Even when I started singing, I 
knew it wouldn’t completely jive right away.” 

A spiritual instinct is ever-present in Del 
Rey, the person. As soon as she sits down, 
we're laughing about astrology and the time 
she tweeted her birth time and everyone 
realised — along with her — that she’s a 
Cancer, not a Gemini. “Once I had a thousand 
dollars, I bought this beautiful Gemini 
medallion which is no longer relevant to me,” 
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she hots, clapping her hands together. She’s 
so impressed with her regular psychic that 
every time someone tells her that she must 
be proud of her music, she thinks, “You 
should see what these people in the wellness 
community can do’ — especially in LA, it’s the 
mecca.” Singing is a talent too, but psychic 
abilities to her are magic. “It’s so validating 
when I meet someone like that because it’s 
very affirmative that there's so much more 
going on.” 

This fascination with the otherworldly 
began when she was young growing up in 
Lake Placid, New York. “I had fun playing 
sports and meeting new friends, but I 
was concerned about why there were no 
television shows or talks from people and 
parents about where they thought we 
came from and why they thought we were 
here. It deeply troubled me from the age of 
four” she remembers. “So, my parents did 
have their hands full with a lot of esoteric 
questions. I think that's just a predisposition.” 
Attending a Catholic elementary school only 
encouraged this search for knowledge, as did 
her philosophy class at age 15. In the mid- 
00s, she went to Fordham University in the 
Bronx to study for a degree in philosophy 
with a specialism in metaphysics. “I tried 
to get as many questions answered in four 
years as I could,” she says, sagely. “And then 
I was taught that philosophy was a study 
of questions, not answers. There were no 
answers, which almost made things worse.” 


LENTY OF GIRLS who were drawn 
to the idea of being looked after 


by a divine plan grow up to 

become women who exist with 
the exclusive purpose of knowing an all- 
encompassing romantic love. An impassioned 
relationship offers escape from the greyscale 
existence of living out the complicated family 
dynamics they typically grew up with. Del Rey 
announced herself as one of these women 
with her first artistic statement: “They say 
that the world was built for two / Only worth 
living if somebody is loving you.” 

‘That first single ‘Video Games’ captivated 
restless listeners with its repeated, self 
abandoning call of “Irs you, it’s you, it’s all for 
you”. Of that sentiment Del Rey can only say, 
“We were in a town of 600 for most of my 
life, so that seemed like what the trajectory 
was: school, junior college, trade school... 
get married?” 

Ifyou made a Venn diagram of people who 
narrativise their pain to survive and those 
who make a man the protagonist of their lives 
and encourage his self mythologising, you'd 
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find Lana Del Rey acolytes in the intersection. 
For obvious reasons, young women and 
gay men were largely possessed by the dark 
star of Americana when she debuted. Her 
early music synthesised the all-consuming 
concerns of my late teens and early twenties: 
seeking out money and nurturing from men, 
the ways in which sex (and the withholding of 
sex) was weaponised and how I resented and 
desired that, the exhausting and obsessive 
project of love that could be so easily 
dismissed by an idiot playing video games. 
In the female empowerment era of the 2010s, 
Del Rey represented the pleasure and fun of 
being a woman but also the indignity of being 
one when you believe romantic love will solve 
any material or emotional problem 

When I mention this adoring cohort of fans 


from the Born to Die era, Del Rey responds 
with a breathy gasp: “I thought it was going 
to be for the boys! But again, it’s funny how 
it turned out to be the opposite. What an 
amazing lesson to foray into your people: 
The Girls” Her eyes widen conspiratorially. 
“Love the girls. Girl’s girl. How awesome is 
that? But no, I definitely wrote Born to Die for 
the boys.” A big laugh from Del Rey at how 
ironic this is. “I mean, if you listen to it, it's 
kind of...” This impression of herself she does 
almost inaudibly: “Pick me! Listen to me!” 
From Ultraviolence onwards, male and 
female critics accused Del Rey of glamourising 
abusive relationships. Meanwhile, other 
women — including Del Rey and her fans — 
were living out those common painful or 
toxic relationships. “The one thing I've never 


been spared from is having these normal, 
somewhat contentious relationships,” 
explains Del Rey, punctuating thoughts with 
raised eyebrows or a pointed tone. “It’s not 
like if you become a singer, when you date 
people, they feel like they have to be nice 
to you because if they're not, maybe they'd 
be called out. That never happens. They're 
still themselves completely. And I think 
that's why some people might call some of 
my stuff polarising, because either you've 
been in a contentious family dynamic or 
interpersonal relationships, or you haven't. 
So, if you haven't you might use the words 
or phrases I've heard like ‘feigning fragility’, 
or ‘glorifying being submissive’. OK. Maybe 
it’s also just trying to see the light at the end 
of the tunnel?” To bring these narratives into 


a musical context and make them sonically 
depressing or the accompanying visuals 
unappealing wouldn't work for Del Rey. 
“You're writing what happened but you're 
also trying to lift it up a little bit, maybe 
melodically in the chorus,” she says. 

If emotionally abusive relationships are 
all you've ever known, there are relational 
lessons that have to be completed to proceed 
to healthier dynamics. That's probably 
why Del Rey’s songs are increasingly self: 
possessed and full of humour about these 
relationships (“God damn, man child.” she 
practically winks to us as she opens ‘Norman 
Fucking Rockwell!’). Often these lessons 
come directly from specific people, Del Rey 
says, referring to a relationship with one 
particular man: “The lesson was so shocking 
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and it didn’t even really take the sting out 
of it. But I realised only that person with 
that particular look and stature and cheerful 
disposition that people considered him to 
have — that almost made me look like I wasn’t 
the positive one — only that kind of person 
could've brought me to my knees in the way 
that I needed to see what else I could add to 
my life to have a baseline foundation so that I 
could always come back to myself” 

Ina poem from her first collection, Violet 
Bent Backwards Over the Grass, she describes 
desperately travelling to an AA meeting, 
knowing that she must leave her unpleasant 
relationship with a secretive man. She cries 
to the women and rehab teens while she tells 
her story. Del Rey ends “Thanks to the Locals’ 
with the lines: “I don't have a pretty couplet 
to give resolution to this poem / nothing very 
eloquent to say / except that Iwas brave / and it 
would've been easier to stay”. 

This was completely autobiographical 


relationship. I ask if she thinks this is less 
because our ideals around marriage or 
commitment have changed and more 
because we're conscious of ourselves and 
how we evolve which makes it harder to meet 
people and stay together for more than... 

.a year,” she says, finishing my sentence. 
“I never understood the saying ‘timing is 
everything’ but I get it now.” I suggest that 
you can torture yourself wondering if the 
timing had been right, you'd be together 
still, “That's my whole thing. I’ve literally 
in the last couple of months left that whole 
question on the back burner, Because it 
would bother me.” 

The metaphysical and the romantic are 
entwined in her mind. A recent relationship 
she had with someone entrenched in their 
own personal problems comes up and Del Rey 
describes the mysterious way the question of 
whether to go or to stay in a partnership can 
manifest change. “I was laying on the grass 


was taught that philosophy was 


a study of questions, not answers. 
There were no answers, which almost 


made things worse” 


and it’s amusing to Del Rey that no one 
knows she and this man were in an on- 
off relationship for years because they were 
never pictured together. “There's also a lot 
of carnage that can come from being the 
partner to the person who is the funniest, 
sparkliest bar fly in the room,” she says of this 
relationship, laughing when she adds, “Now 
I'm like, ‘Get your sparkle away from me.” 
She considers this person briefly, looking 
across to the swimming pool that takes up 
most of the backyard. “Everybody wants 
you...” Which is funny, she says, because 
you'd think as a singer that everyone would 
want her, pay her attention, not her partner. 
“That's probably why Iam interested in those 
kinds of people because it’s never about me 
in those cases, it's always about them. And I 
love that because I don’t have to think about 
what people are thinking.” 

The conversation moves towards our 
generation's current inability to maintain a 


and I was so pleased with myself because 1 
was committed to this idea that I was like, 
‘It doesn't really matter, things don’t have to 
be traditional or perfect, you love him, that’s 
fine,” she recalls. “And as I committed, he 
came home and was like, ‘I can't do this 
anymore? Tessa always says as soon as the 
person who is somewhat ambivalent tries to 
put two feet into the relationship, if it's not 
right the universe has a way to sweep both 
people out immediately.” 

So, when Lask why the overarching theme 
in her work is romantic love, the answer 
seems so obvious, as though we're repeating 
ourselves. “Everybody finds themselves in 
a different way,” she replies. “Some people 
really find themselves through their work, 
some people find themselves through 
travelling. I think my basic mode is that I 
learn more about myself from being with 
people, and so when it comes to the romantic 
side of things, if you're monogamous and 
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“It’s not like if you become a singer, 
when you date people, they feel like 
they have to be nice to you. They're 
still themselves completely” 


it’s one person you're with, you just put a 
lot of importance on that.” It's different to 
her now, though, as part of this puzzling 
mood shift. Now in life and in writing she 
is orientated towards what's happening day 
to day, “not being reactive to what appears 
to be the reality of the current circumstance 
and being as proactive as you can but letting 
everything go.” 

Ifyou had wondered why Del Rey released 
two albums in 2021, it's because one was 
a reactive album. It was a final decision to 
respond directly to circumstance. The 
Chemtrails over the Country Club cover art 
was a black and white photograph of a group 
of women, including Del Rey, sitting around 
a table presumably at one of these clubs. 
Some commented that given the political 
climate around Black Lives Matter it wouldn’t 
hurt for her to feature Black women on her 
album artwork (the women on the cover art 
were Del Rey’s friends and some of them 
were women of colour). Immediately after 
being condemned for her response to that 
criticism, Del Rey decided to create and 
release more music about the accusations of 
cultural appropriation and previous claims 
that she glamourised domestic abuse. “I was 
just like, ‘Let me try and write an album that 
maybe could explain why, if that was true, 
let’s say, I could potentially identify with 
certain modes of operating,” she says. “So, 
Blue Banisters was more of an explanatory 
album, more of a defensive album, which 
is why I didn’t promote it, period, at all. 
I didn’t want anyone to listen to it. I just 
wanted it to be there in case anyone was ever 
curious for any information.” 


EL REY’S MUSIC once had a 
cool distance. It felt like she 
was melancholically singing 
over your shoulder. Now, 
however, her lines are played straight to the 
camera and then knock the fourth wall aside 
entirely to speak to you directly. There’s a 
playfulness, freedom and an honesty about 


her immediate reality on her new album, Did 
You know that there’s a tunnel under Ocean 
Blvd. Tracks flow in a jazzlike trance; classic 
piano and acoustic songs blend into hip-hop, 
pop, gospel and choral numbers. Colloquial 
lyrics move as fast as a Beat writer's poem: 
they seamlessly speak to a friend about 
culture, offer mundane updates on what’s 
going on in her daily life, present notes on 
dark relationships. But songs frequently, as 
Antonoff notes, come together with a “voice 
of God, some joy or hopefulness”. 

Antonoff returns as a producer on multiple 
tracks. “You have a weird whiplash of not 
knowing what you're supposed to feel,” says 
Antonoff of the second single, the horror 
folk meets internet rap track, ‘A&W’. “That 
sensation is across the album: you could dissect 
the tone of whether it's hints of gospel or 
bringing back some of the 808s and the fucked- 
up side of things. But in the studio, it was just 
about finding whats shocking in the moment.” 

The tunnel under Ocean Boulevard is a 
real place. In LA's downtown Long Beach, the 
abandoned Jergins Tunnel will still gleam if 
you casta light on its white, sand and caramel- 
coloured tiles and beige mosaics on the floor. 
People walk above today not knowing what 
lies beneath. In the late 60s, it was sealed off 
and closed to the public, but once upona time 
it was a subway for holidaymakers to access 
the beach. Cotton candy and souvenir vendors 
lined those walls. Not to be too literal, Del Rey 
says of Did You know that there’s a tunnel under 
Ocean Blvd, but “would it be a worrisome 
concept to be boxed out and sealed up with 
all these beautiful things inside with no one 
able to gain access except maybe family?” 

It's a revealing query that shows Del Rey’s 
sensitivity around how she’s perceived and 
understood has softened but remains an 
enigmatic concen. “That was a question 
I had because that’s a very plausible thing 
that could happen with the music, with how 
pointed people's perceptions of my music 
can be,” she explains further. “Would it 
probably, plausibly, get to the point where 
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it became a body of work that made me 
a vessel that was sequestered to the point 
where only family would have access to the 
metaphorical tunnel?” 

This album is a box of treasures of its 
own dedicated to family. You hear it in the 
constant reminders that this is what Del Rey 
calls a “name-out or call-out album”. She 
mentions her father, sister, brother, Caroline’s 
baby and all those loved ones around her 
to “keep them close in the music” because 
they're with her every day. Some jokes and 
lines are drawn directly from conversations 
with her girlfriends, like on ‘Fishtail’ when a 
friend’s date promised he would come over 
to her house to braid her hair, but he never 
did. “If people think my music is good it’s 
because there's other people involved in the 
songs and in the process of making it. So 
many people,” she says, with a smile at just 
how good itis. 

On the title track and first single, Del Rey 
asks longingly, “When's it gonna be my turn?” 
Though she says this refers to wondering 
when it’s her turn for anything to happen 
for her, the question of whether she will 
carry the family line on by being a mother 
and when (and whether marriage and love 
is included in that) appears multiple times 
across the album. As for maternal yearnings, 
she'll only talk about the passage in The Bell 
Jar when Sylvia Plath’s protagonist considers 
the metaphorical tree of life choices that face 
a woman: marriage, children, career options 
and so on. Iwanted each and every one of them, 
but choosing one meant losing all the rest, and, 
as I sat there, unable to decide, the figs began 
to wrinkle and go black, and, one by one, they 
plopped to the ground at my feet, Plath wrote. 

“It’s giving fig tree,” says Del Rey. “It’s giving 
Sylvia Plath, so many figs and if I don't pick 
one first, they'll ll wither away and then there 
will be no figs to choose from.” 

There are questions of knowing and not 
knowing when it comes to love on the album. 
Ona fairground-style meditation that wouldn't 
feel out of place on a remake of Amélie (Paris, 
Texas’), Del Rey travels from Paris to Alabama 
barely needing to wonder about her failing 
relationship back home anymore: “When you 
know, you know / The more you know, its time 
to go”. Later, on the delightfully rom-com- 
esque ‘Margaret’, we learn that The One is 
not a myth. It was written for Antonoff’s 
fiancé Margaret Qualley as the kind of song 
that could hypothetically be played at their 
wedding. “So if you don’t know, don’t give up / 
Because you never know what the new day might 
bring,” Del Rey says brightly to anyone not as 
sure as Antonoff and Qualley. For those still 
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searching for their person, there is always the 
devotional love that overarches the 77 minutes 
in the form of God, preacher’s lessons, and a 
warm and wistful spiritualism. 

In the vein of including the loved ones 
around her, Del Rey's ex-boyfriend, the 
cameraman and DP Mike Hermosa, also 
features as a producer on the album. If it 
weren't for him the album would not exist. 
Every Sunday, Hermosa would play his guitar 
around Del Rey, who began to sneakily record 
him. On one occasion, she asked if she could 
sing along and out came ‘Did You know’ in 
full, “Music is like a little bird who is always 
right on my shoulder,” she says. “Even when 
I'm looking for respite someone always comes 
inand playsa little tune and I'm like, ‘Shit, it’s 
happening again.” 

From then, every available Sunday, they'd 
record a song on her phone. Five of those 
appear on the album. “When we broke up, 
Twas like, ‘You know at some point we're 
going to have to talk about the fact that you 
have half of this album. It will come out” she 
says. Thankfully, Hermosa heard the finished 
album and called her to tell her he loved it. 
“The water is warm out there to be a couple 
of different things, so he’s definitely warmed- 
up to it. He has to be, he’s on the album sleeve 
smoking a vape. He’s fucked!” 

That Did You know that there’s a tunnel 
under Ocean Blvd feels once again so different 
from what she’s done before and yet a collage 
of everything she’s ever made — it even ends 
with the grimy, heavy, original and unheard 
version of ‘Venice Bitch’ — is testament to 


where Del Rey is nine studio albums into her 
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career. “Lana is boundaryless,” says Antonoff. 
“She's reached a point in her work, which 
is really my favourite place to work from, 
where there’s nowhere to go but way out into 
the fucking wilderness artistically. Go chase 
radio? That'd be so stupid. Go chase trends? 
So stupid. She created all the trends. It’s a 
freeing place, if you can accept it. The only 
place to gois to bea leader.” So, she sauntered 
ahead with the bird on her shoulder to create 
what was, according to her, the easiest album 
she’s ever made. 


© YOU KNOW about telomeres? 
They're the strange, hand- 
shaped nerve endings that 


shrink as you age. Experts 
think that within a decade we'll be able to 
preserve them. During the creation of Did You 
know, Del Rey continued her research into 
telomeres and the concept of the extinction 
of death, wondering if she and her family will 
beall right, will they reach this ten-year mark? 
Something so freaky is naturally fascinating to 
Del Rey. “Why not have that be the focus: self- 
preservation. Just to stay around and see what 


things to the point that I’m just so lucky that 
my heart isn’t fragmented all over the world, 
bits of it with other people who it doesn’t 
belong to, that my head is clear enough to 
not have my self-will run riot all the time.” 

“And,” she says as a grin strikes her face, 
“to still enjoy the fucking fact that I'm on the 
cover of Rolling Stone. Are you kidding me?! 
To be able to enjoy that and also to know 
that it’s about the experience of it. To enjoy 
the fact, the fun literal fact, that you're on 
the cover of Rolling Stone. The first time I was 
on the cover of US Rolling Stone, | couldn't 
believe it but what's more unbelievable is 11 
years later to be on the cover of UK Rolling 
Stone. That's unfathomable. I can't actually 
even register it. It’s wild.” Later, she'll pass 
through the patio doors into the open-plan 
kitchen and use her hands and upper body 
strength to spring off the table like a baby 
lamb, saying, “Pm on the cover of Rolling 
Stonet” It’s a jubilant surprise for anyone in 
the room who witnesses it. 

The interview on the patio has essentially 
finished because we've segued into Lana 
Del Rey giving me advice on her specialist 


“Tve learned everything I need to 
know, I don’t need to experience 
anything else. Pm just really happy that I 
pushed through all those turbulent times” 


happens, you know?” she says encouragingly, 
seeing my concerned expression. “It’s a good 
thing — or at least my dad has always said that 
it’s going to happen and he’s been waiting. He’s 
very in touch with the scientific revelations 
that have been happening throughout the 
past ten years, or more. But I keep seeing it 
now, there's been two articles in the last two 
weeks.” Why not live forever! 

She’s excited now, elegantly bulldozing 
away on a tangent. “No matter what 
happens from here on out, I already learned 
everything — I can tell — I've learned 
everything I need to know, I don’t need to 
experience anything else,” she says. “I'm 
just really happy that I pushed through all 
those turbulent times that were sometimes 
brought upon by myself and sometimes were 
suppressed onto me by other people and 


subject (men). We hunch over her iPhone 
to see a photo she took of a forgotten copy 
of William Blake's Songs of Innocence and of 
Experience that she discovered when going 
through her old belongings. Years ago, Del 
Rey wrote something on the sleeve. “What 
a beautiful concept: to have a bottom line 
of what you will not do. I myself would love 
to be with someone who doesn’t believe in 
pressure and someone who ignites passion 
not just safely, someone whose look reminds 
me of why I love living, a person whose 
naturalness reminds me of my own and that 
beauty is to be enjoyed.” 

We sit back on the garden furniture, and 
she gives me the patient look of an older 
sister imparting knowledge. Then she says, 
delicately and so off handedly it’s coy, “I had 
a lot of ideas there.” @ 
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What do you do when you 
find out therapy is not for 
you? If you're this new dad, 
you return to your friends and 
to rock music — the genre 
Tyron Kaymone Frampton 
always wanted to make — 
instead for curative release 
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;sYchotherapy dic m’t work 
for Tyron Kaymone Frampton. 


BEFORE YOU, a therapised reader, get 
ahead of yourself with preconceptions or 
misconceptions, he tried. He'd previously 
dabbled in the great American task of talking 
about shit with “some guy” and this second time 
there was plenty to discuss with a professional: 
he was performing as the rapper slowthai, 
“burning the candle at both ends” and dealing 
with the personal pressures of becoming a dad 
and co-parenting with his son’s mother. But 
after a few months of committing to the process 
during his global festival circuit in the summer 
of 2022, it was game over. 

In fairness, therapy: it ain’t for everyone. 
“Pm not, like, a know-it-all or nothing, but 
I've done my own research, and I give enough 
people advice from myself to practise what I 
preach. I could be a therapist,” Frampton says 
with a smile, sinking into a couch in a private 
room in London’s Soho. “I might just go study 
psychology and start doing that.” 

The final straw was when he cancelled some 
sessions and his therapist charged him for them 
anyway. I’ve got trust issues, Frampton says, and 
what about this “doctor-patient privilege”? He 
asks if 've seen The Sopranos. “Tony Soprano’s 
fucking therapist goes to another therapist 
about this don and that therapist probably goes 
home to his wife and says, “Today was a long 
day, I had this guy who told me...” Frampton 
trails off and raises his eyebrows. What’s an 
Italian-American mobster or a British musician 
who semi-regularly appears papped and printed 
in the UK tabloids supposed to do? Risk leaked 
secrets and more controversy? After everyone's 
finally forgotten about the drama at the NME 
Awards three years ago? Nah, mate. 

He's beyond wanting to talk about that night, 
not to you nor a therapist. That was last album 
cycle, a trade of necessary evil: repent for doing 
little more than embarrassing himself publicly 
and advocating for his new music 

At an industry listening session for his 
new album UGLY, an hour before we speak, 
the room is scattered with press and people 
from streaming platforms. At one point, 
Frampton asks, “Is anyone from NME here?” 
Everyone laughs and yes, someone from NME 
is here and raises their hand. He wants all the 


awards this year and he'll come, receive them 
and immediately leave, cheers! A flash of his 
recognisable jester’s grin. 

‘That whole incident just made him feel sorry 
for those who get cancelled on the internet and 
angry that people claim to care so much about 
said cancellation or issue of the day, when they 
don’t really care at all, otherwise they'd be 
out in the streets protesting and discussing it 
beyond that day or week and... “Now P'm going 
back over it,” he realises. “That’s the only thing 
that frustrates me towards it: | shouldn’t have 
had to explain myself as much as I did. I didn’t 
have to answer to anybody but myself. People 
are always going to hate.” 

Point is, what could therapy do for someone 
like 28-year-old Frampton? He transforms 
rooms with cheeky energy, both the naughty 
kid and social lubricant, someone who could 
break bread with lords or peasants. He says 
he gets depressed but it’s hard to imagine that 
state coming over someone so gleeful. His 
relationship with his mum is very close. Not 
settling for gifting her a large house back in his 
hometown of Northampton, now he’s given her 
a second home nearby that he originally bought 
for himself (“It does more for me her having 
it than me just being in an empty house,” he 
shrugs). He’s immensely endearing, frequently 
laying claim to clichés and colloquialisms, 
making them sound more box-fresh than his 
trainers (“It's like I always say, every dog has his 
day,” he says about U2, for some reason; “It’s 


that saying | always say: you can lead a horse 
to water but you can’t make it drink,” he says 
about people from Northampton being stuck in 
regressive ways; “It's what I say, life is like a box 
of chocolates,” he and Forrest Gump both say 
about the fluctuating human existence). You 
meet him and leave thinking, ‘Now that is an 
absolutely sound guy’ 

Another pre-existing tool for the promotion 
of mental well-being is that he knows how to 
self-express. Since entering the British music 
market with songs about the Conservative party, 
class struggles and the late Queen being a c*nt, 
the rapper’s music has scaled aggressively in 
ambition while capturing something about 
our domestic experience as the late empire 
crumbles, along with the NHS, public services 
and anything else that made living here an 
attractive prospect. His second album, TYRON, 
made number one on the UK albums chart and 
featured songs with Skepta, James Blake and 
Mount Kimbie. This one, UGLY ~ which stands 
for U Gotta Love Yourself, an acronym he now 
has tattooed under one eye — is his best, track- 
for-track, yet. 

Given all that, his conclusive remark on 
therapy is: “I got enough people to talk to, 
why am I paying for it?” It’s a good point. What 
Frampton did inadvertently learn from doing 
— and quitting — the whole exercise is that he 
needs to be brutally honest with those who 
knew him before he had money and success. 
“Sometimes we don’t say things to people 


“1 didn’t have to answer 
to anybody. People are 
always going to hate” 
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“Why would I lose sleep at 
night if I’m just being this 
realest version of myself?” 


because we don't want to hurt them,” he says. 
“With some people, I don’t want them to think 
of me differently. But now I'm at a point where 
I'ma dad, I'm like, ‘Why would I lose sleep at 
night if I'm just being this realest version of 
myself?’ Ifthey really care, they'll still be there.” 

You've got to prioritise yourself to a certain 
degree for self betterment, which is exactly 
what his first single from UGLY is about. For 
the video for ‘Selfish’, Frampton tried to spend 
24 hours in a mirrored cell and managed most 
of that. His team could look in on him, but he 
only saw himself. He smoked cigarettes, wrote 
a short story, made some art and watched the 
paint dry, literally. “I kept thinking of all my 
friends in jail. They obviously ain’ in there out 
of choice, and then I am, I’ve put myself in a 
mental prison,” he tells me afterwards. “It’s 
weird, though, because before I got in there, I 
felt like I had so much in my mind. But when 
you're surrounded by mirrors and under that 
bright light, my head just became clear.” 

As clear as what music does for his brain. 
That’s what really saves people, what we're 
really here in the fake therapeutic set-up 
of an interview to discuss. Frampton has a 
collection of songs he puts on when he wants 
to lift his spirits: ‘Just the Two of Us’ by Grover 
Washington Jr. feat. Bill Withers, ‘Salad Days’ 
by Mac DeMarco, ‘Just’ by Radiohead and “My 
Way’ by Frank Sinatra. One of the tracks on his 
new album — the ironically happy song about 
suffering, ‘Feel Good’ — is designed to be one 
of these. Play it when miserable and shift your 
mindset while singing and stomping along with 
the upbeat instance “I feel so good, I feel so good, I 
{feel so good”. Speaking of music, there’s one last 
thing he’s discovered that’s better than therapy: 
playing instruments and making rock music. 


T MIGHT SURPRISE you that slowthai 
always wanted to be a rock star. “Being 
from Northampton, it’s a band town — or 
it was when I was growing up,” Frampton 

explains. “There was more bands than there was 

rappers. Lalways wanted to be in a band, but no. 
one would give me any opportunities. I liked 
rock more: guitars and that instrumentation was 
the thing that I was more drawn to over 808s.” 
Here he was with two of the greatest entry 
points to teenage socialisation (having an older 
brother and selling weed), cheat codes that gave 
him access to lots of different groups of people, 
including skaters and indie kids, and none of 
them would give him a shot, musically speaking. 

As a big fan of Nirvana, Radiohead and Daniel 

Johnston, he'd try to get involved with other 

group's musical projects, angle to bea frontman 

or offer up ideas when he dropped into one of 
their houses, “I don’t think they ever took me 
serious in that way,” he says. This gatekeeping 
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continued when he did music technology at 
college. Students with guitars and drum kits 
didn’t want to know and Frampton was pushed 
further down the route to rap. 

“Everyone who didn’t accept me, now 
they want to be part of my band,” he says in 
a reflective moment of restitution. “I suppose 
without me being turned away — whether it 
was as harsh as I see it or whether they just 
genuinely wanted to crack on with what they 
were doing — it motivated me to get to where 
1am now, to where I can make an album that I 
truly want.” What about all of those band kids, 
those disbelieving college teachers who thought 
he'd never make it in music? “Not to put anyone 
down, but some people just don’t got ‘it’. Or 
the hunger.” 

He's included elements of rock in his music 


before. ‘Doorman’ featured distorted vocals, 
grumbling guitars and class commentary 
more punk than punk had been in years. He 
collaborated with rock duo Slaves (now called 
Soft Play). The intensity of the music, the 
political messaging, and his caustic delivery 
meant the P word was frequently used to 
describe his place within UK rap when his 
career launched: he was the punk prophet of 
grime. But UGLY is different altogether. 

It’s slowthai doing alternative rock-rap, 
leaning back into the cutting and inventive 
nature that made people love him in the first 
place. This album — post-punk, raw — is what 
he says his first would have been if he had had 
access to those musical spaces he longed to 
be a part of. “Writing these kinds of songs is 
different to writing a rap, but at the same time, 


I've brought my formula of rap to rock,” he says. 
“That's my twist on it, | suppose. Because it’s 
not singing, but it’s not rapping either. I just 
feel it's the way I could articulate my emotions 
better than rapping.” The creation of UGLY gave 
him confidence in his playing across guitar, 
drums and piano (“Ialways thought I was shit”) 
and delight in feeling he finally gained respect 
from people within the rock scene, namely 
Dan Carey (producer for Fontaines D.C., Black 
Midi, Chubby and the Gang), who produced this 
record, and Fontaines D.C., whose miserable 
instrumental contribution provides urgency to 
his incisive lyricism on the title track ‘Ugly’. 

Another notable shift is that this is not a 
particularly political album, beyond reflections 
‘on the Russian-Syrian conflict on that title 
track. “That label is a pigeonhole: You're a 
political rapper. Then if you don’t say anything 
political suddenly you don’t care about this stuff 
anymore,” he says of this observation. “What 
would I do now, write about Matt Hancock on 
I'ma Celebrity... Get Me Out of Here!? It’s art and 
it should be an expression of how I'm feeling at 
the time rather than necessarily this one thing. 
Like, it'd be pretty corny if I just rapped [about] 
who's the next prime minister of the country 
and the shambles of it.” 

Instead, this is his personal album about 
feeling like a depressed man in a depressing 
world and fuck my therapist and his breathing 
techniques and I'm going to pull myself out of 
my mood with a changed and forced positive 
outlook and so could all of you listeners. 

‘The name of the record is about having to 
love yourself because ugly to Frampton isn’t 
about aesthetics, it’s about a feeling. When you 
{feel ugly, everything looks ugly. He’s recently 
been asking friends and musicians he admires 
what ugly means to them. His favourite answer, 
he says, getting out his phone to read off it, was 
this: The word ugly describes anything that is 
clashing to the extreme. Any one thing that goes 
against the rest. If you're able to get far enough 
away from it and take in more information, the 
ugly elements balance out into something natural 
and not what I would call ugly at all. When I ask 
who said that, his reply is teasing. “I can’t say. 
‘That's one of the best voices of our generation 
and everyone’s waiting on his album.” 

slowthai fans will note that new songs 
circulate familiar ground: the idea of wanting to 
escape where you're from and self-destructive 
working-class vices. “It's what is glamorised and 
glorified in a lot of music and television and 
you don’t have means to live any other way so 
that’s how you get your thrills,” he says. Opening 
track ‘Yum’ lists these out — getting head, titty 
fucking, snorting powder, blue pills, losing 
composure, dancing like nobody's watching, 
more everything — and Frampton clarifies them 
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for me: “It’s about all kinds of addiction, be 
it drugs, partying, money, sex, wasting time, 
turning your back and not dealing with your 
problems, lying to the people you love. All little 
things but they all amount to something and 
there’s stuff we blame on other stuff and we 
don’t take accountability for things we're doing. 
But it’s through accountability that you can get 
out of it.” These transgressions are juxtaposed 
with interactions with his therapist who tells 
him to breathe until the song culminates in some 
kind of panic attack-orgasm-cry of exasperation. 

Frampton never truly loved that hedonism — 
or, at least, can’t enjoy it without acknowledging 
the spectre of the hellish reality it creates when 
sustained as something resembling a lifestyle. 
Becoming a father was another step in maturing 
out of selfindulgence, but spending days or 
weeks in Northampton means being around 
people invested in that old version of you: 
friends, acquaintances and people who think 
you owe them something because you chatted 
to them once at a house party. “It’s just a cycle 
that’s repeated. People do what the person 
before them done. And you're trying to escape it 
and the rest of the people are pulling you back. 
And then eventually that eats you alive. That’s 
why the track is called ‘Yum’,” he says of this 
ouroborostlike existence, and adds that therapy 
works similarly. Consume yourself, talk about 
yourself, return to the scene of the crime, pay 
and repeat. 

He relates more to an “addictive personality” 
label than to ADHD, which he was diagnosed 
with at school. A song of devilish and pained 
personas, ‘Fuck It Puppet’ is named after what 
his therapist called that self-destructive impulse, 
a personified imp sat on Frampton’s shoulder. 
“I fixate on one thing and then I'll just drop 
it. It’s like a kid with a toy. You have one toy 
and you love that toy but then you get another 
toy and then you forgot you even had it,” he 
says, and lists recent examples of this: spending 
money, forgetting he bought stuff, not caring 
about the stuff; getting obsessed with cooking 
then dropping it for takeaway; buying a house, 


spending all his time renovating, then losing 
interest and going travelling instead. 

It’s these dramatic, conflicting desires that 
get him to a space where he has to reassess. He 
was there near the end of creating this album, 
when he was drinking too much and feeling 
its depressive effects. There’s a line on ‘Yum’ 
that you might mishear if you're not paying 
attention, where Frampton talks about needing 
an “innervention”. “People have an intervention 
to stop you taking drugs or whatever. But with 
yourself, if you know you're fucking up, you 
have an innervention,” he smiles, “It’s not a 
word I don’t think, I might've made it up, but 
you have an innervention where you do it 
yourself. You look inward and you go, ‘Check 
yourself, man? Then you're like, ‘OK, I went into 
autopilot and I had to pull myself back into my 
body in some way but I’m awake now!” 


HE GREATEST INNERVENTION 

arguably happens the day you 

become a parent. In the summer 

of 2021, Frampton had been at 
the hospital through the night to support his 
ex-partner who had gone into labour. While 
he waited, he watched David Attenborough, 
because what more can men do, really? Nine 
months was long enough to prepare for this 
life-changing moment but seeing his son, Rain, 
here on the earth, he was mesmerised, almost 
in disbelief. And then, because he’s a celebrated 
rapper, he had to immediately go to a shoot for 
Adidas on no sleep. 

Everything about his son is a marvel to 
Frampton, just as the world itself is a marvel to 
someone that small, fascinated with leaves on 
the ground and the mechanics of a toy rather 
than the toy itself. “That’s the one thing I want 
to protect, that innocence,” Frampton says, “but 
at the same time give him the freedom to figure 
stuff out for himself. Not crush his dreams or 
tell him the way things are. I can’t get angry 
— patience is what I’ve learned from him.” 
Co-parenting as a musician is good, different, 
strange. “It’s hard with what I do,” he explains, 


“An innervention is 
where you look inward 
and you go, ‘Check 
yourself, man’” 
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“Lhave to travel to give him the life I never had, 
but at the same time, I sacrifice time with him to 
give him all the things I never had. He'll have a 
better life than I ever dreamed of. He’s my main 
motivation. It gives you purpose, having a baby.” 

He's currently spending a lot of time in Essex 
too as he’s dating the pop star Anne-Marie, who 
is based there. She watches along proudly as 
he does his album playback and comes along 
to this interview, perched alongside him on the 
couch, only leaving the room at the last possible 
moment. If you meet people who work in the 
public eye, you either experience their persona 
or you meet the real them, Frampton says. 
With her it was the latter. “When you connect 
it doesn’t matter about any of that [celebrity],” 
he says of their obvious common ground. “You 
can talk and vent about stuff, but I think the 
best thing is when you come home removing all 
that stuff and you don’t even think that you do 
anything else. Or you don't even really need to 
talk about it.” 

What he loves is the fun of their connection: 
“Just having a laugh. Coming from a similar 
place and being able to catch a joke. You get on 
a high. You either get on like a house on fire with 
some people or you don’t. And some people feel 
like they're part of the furniture, that they've 
always been around and known you.” 

In the vein of re-connecting with what 
made slowthai a special artist from the start, 
Frampton will soon play a string of pub shows 
for £1 a ticket (around his debut album he played 
shows for 99p and then for a fiver). To his mind, 
these cheap tickets will connect the live music 
with people who care the most. “Them people 
might not have the money or means,” he says. 
“It might cost them 40 quid to get to the show, 
so what, are you going to charge them an extra 
40 pounds on top? It's from me and my cousin 
not having the money. It's giving people that 
opportunity that we wish we had. If you can 
do it, why wouldn't you do it? I just think some 
people don’t think like that. I think they just 
think, ‘Oh, I'll grab every penny I can get from 
the fans:" He’s aware that initially some of his 
live audience were cool kids, industry-adjacent 
people, posers who wanted to be seen liking 
the ‘right’ thing or the hyped thing. By his 
estimation, those people have filtered out and 
his fanbase is reflective of people who genuinely 
believe in him. Fans will understand that the 
shows for UGLY will be real punk rock shows. 

One of his new songs will sound particularly 
monumental in that context. It’s the title track, 
‘Ugly’: heavy and suffocating, it evokes the 
feeling of walking around town in the English 
winter when it’s spitting rain. “Said that you 
loved me, you make me feel ugly” he rap-sings 
about a girlfriend over the noise of a core loss, 
an emotional punch in your gut, being unsure 
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if you will ever be happy again. “I think some 
people never feel that way, they’ve never 
been to that level...” he says, nodding at this 
description. “I envy those people because 
they don’t understand the feeling of the world 
crumbling and that being the end of everything. 
‘That feeling is just consuming.” 

He starts to describe the scene in Hayao 
Miyazaki’s Howl’s Moving Castle where a 
devastated Howl thinks he is losing his beauty and 
in response his house begins to morph, melt and 
turn black. That is the metaphor of your inner 
world becoming the outer. Frampton’ intention 
was to get so inside that feeling — any feeling, 
really — that he could create music that is the 
environment as he, the artist, sees and feels it. 

When Frampton made that droning, 
desperate song in the studio with Dan Carey, he 
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could have cried. He knew before but that’s 
when he really felt what the album was and 
how it should come together. That was how he 
had been feeling, that bad. That's when he 
really understood that music could be his 
therapy and version of self-discovery. Together 
he and Carey played it in the studio again and 
again. Ithad the expansiveness of shoegaze, the 
devastation and doom of stoner rock, “really 
slow but heavy at the same time”. That’s when 
he realised he'd done the near-impossible. He'd 
made slowthai music that perfectly captured 
him at his naturally extreme and clashing, 
something that people don’t understand about 
him or manage to articulate: that he is a 
uniquely laid-back and totally abrasive person. 
It’s something you might call ugly, but that 
would be a matter of perception. @ 
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WE FEEL HELPLESS against 

the pull of limerence; those days 

when the object of our affections only knows 
our outline, or maybe doesn’t know us yet at 
all, Even when we're in a relationship, it takes 
concerted effort to stop colouring that person 
in as we want to see them; someone kinder, 
faithful, more able to meet our needs. If you're 
a bonafide romantic who will follow gentle 
delusion to its injurious end when it means 
you're allowed to spend extra months, years, 
‘or much of life in situations charged with the 
emotionally significant, you'll recognise the 


isie Peters already seems to 
understand this predicament. 

“With all my female friends now, when we're 
talking about guys, it’s like, ‘Who are they 
actually? And who have we made them? And is 
there a crossover at all?’” Peters tells me, sitting 
alert at a table in an Art Deco upstairs room at 
‘The Wiltern theatre in Los Angeles. The tiny 
singer with bleached-blonde hair and celebrity 
limbs switches between poised and frenzied. 
She listens diplomatically to questions and after 
a politician's pause, she can speak so fast it’s like 
‘Flight of the Bumblebee’ plays when she opens 
her mouth. Whether there’s a crossover between 
truth and illusion or not, the singer says, “I think 
that, for me — and [try to show it with my music 
— whatever is real to you is real.” 

Peters is building on what her idol ~ and 
now Maisie Peters fan — Taylor Swift spent 15 
years establishing: that women can write pop 
songs about the insecure, the needy and, most 
pertinently, the hallucinatory space in which 
reality and fantasy meet. “I'm obsessed with the 
almost,” Peters says. “What you almost say, or 
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almost do, or you almost had or almost lost. All 
of those moments, I think, make for interesting 
music and also feel very female as well, that 
whole experience.” She returns to something | 
previously mentioned about the impossibility of 
ever knowing if romantic interests obsess about 
you in the same way as you do them. “You said 
the word obsessed earlier and I realised when I 
was looking through my next album, ‘obsessed’ 
would be the biggest word on my word map. 
I think women are pretty private with their 
obsessions, apart from to other women maybe, 
and sometimes it’s funny because people are 
like, ‘Oh, you're so obsessed’ And you're like, 
“You have no idea.’ This is the surface of the 
obsession.” 

Later, when Peters plays her headline set at 
the venue, she will tell the room who she makes 
music for: the girls who got ghosted and still wish 
them ‘happy birthday’; the girls who bought gifts 
for their crush’s mother; the girls who got ditched. 
by someone who was not their boyfriend. The 
list changes each night, depending on what 
comes to her in the hours beforehand. “I just 
think there's such validity in those relationships, 
and sometimes they mean more to you than the 
ones you can define because you never quite had 
it, or you could never quite explain it,” she says. 

In Peters’ off-beat but mainstream pop songs, 
she addresses these imaginary and almost- 
boyfriends. On breakthrough track ‘Psycho’, 


she laments that “You kept me as your favourite 
secret / And I thought we just took it slow” and, 
after listing a man’s many failings on Lily Allen- 
inspired ‘Boy’, she quips, “You should take this 
personally”. In the sugary, cinematic chorus of 
‘Brooklyn’, she even speaks to her sister's future 
hypothetical boyfriend. 

Even when almost-relationships are over, 
the subject of her desire remains the subject 
of her songs. It’s what she calls the paradox 
of the artist, too engaged in explaining this to 
remember to eat her untouched salad: “Do we 
care because we care and we write music about 
it? Or do we care because we keep writing music 
about it so we keep remembering it, so we keep 
caring? | think about that all the time, the cycle 
of it” 


AISIE PETERS HAS always been this, 
way, indulging in the fictional world. 

When she was younger, she devoured 

books, “ate them, don’t even 
remember half of them”. She re-read 

full series: Harry Potter, Philip Pullman's His 
Dark Materials and her greatest romantic literary 
addiction, Twilight. Once she discovered singer- 
songwriters like Sara Bareilles and Lily Allen, 
songwriting took hold. “I used to literally come 
home from school and write three songs a day 
at my desk, about nothing that was going on in 
my life. 1 would just pretend that I had all sorts 
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of things going on,” she recalls. By the time she 
was 13, she had hundreds of songs saved on her 
laptop, her passion for fantasy stories translating 
directly over to her songwriting. “I write songs 
like someone would write a really tiny book. I 
think it’s the same thing. It’s building this world, 
painting it and making it exciting and interesting, 
and you fully exist in it for the amount of hours 
you write it,” she says. 

Now that she’s supported Ed Sheeran 
— she’s signed to his label Gingerbread Man 
Records — on tour, headlined shows globally 
and her debut album You Signed Up for This hit 
the UK albums chart at number 2, she thinks 
a lot about her responsibility as an artist and 
a young woman in the public eye. When she 
released her song ‘Worst of You’ in 2018, she 
read YouTube comments on the video accusing 
her of romanticising a toxic relationship and 
promoting it to her young female fanbase. “I was 
only 18 at the time as well, I remember thinking, 
‘I don’t know that it’s a woman’s responsibility 
to make songs that are only advertising the right 
and true way to have a relationship — also I don’t 
know that [way] because I’m 18,” she says, “I 
don’t know how much men get told to do that. 
So, I don’t know why it feels like an important 
thing you're asking me to do.” Peters has since 
observed this in responses to other young 
women’s work too, highlighting girl group Little 
Mix as an example. 

Music aside, Peters feels responsible for plenty 
of things, as her conscientious nature would 
suggest. She presents as a born natural for a 
public-facing career, the sort of affable head girl 
or valedictorian who was somehow friends with 
everyone at school. Composed, with her hands 
in her lap, she says, “You can be a fangirl — and 
you can still occupy these spaces — and you can 
still be a serious musician. You can do both. You 
can be enthusiastic, and you can also be taken 
seriously. | want to be a good representation of 
all those things.” What does being a role model 
mean to her, I ask. “People will say, ‘Are you 
aware that you're an example to other kids or 
other female songwriters?” I've met enough girls 
outside venues and seen enough tweets and 
comments on YouTube videos to know that lam 
to an extent. I would never want to disappoint 
anybody who felt like that about me. I would 
never want them to feel let down by anything I 
did or said. And I want to be the person that they 
believe me to be and want me to be.” 

It’s a few hours later when I realise she 
expressed that she doesn’t want to be a fantasy 
to those obsessed with her. 


HILE MAKING HER upcoming album 
The Good Witch, Peters felt powerful. 
Some of it was written over the past 
year, firstly in Stockholm — an already 
magical place to her — with two other 
women (“we became almost like a coven”), 
and later in the forests in Suffolk. She cites 


destruction, femininity and benevolence as its 


themes. “My universe, in this album at least, 
is something for me to destroy and to build up 
again how I want to,” she says. 

The first single, “Better Body’, is about a 
recent time she compared her body to another 
girl's, deeming it hotter, categorically better. It 
was an ugly thought, she says, something she’s 
not proud of for thinking but assumes it will 
be relatable. She predicts it will be hard to talk 
about this song when she has to promote it and 
when fans approach her to ask about it. “I know 
I'm going to get people who think it’s wrong or 
bizarre of me to say. I’m well aware I have a lot 
of privilege, I’m a [UK] size 4 or 6 and white and 
blonde,” she “Equally, it was something 
that was true to me. I hope that by putting it into 
the world it is only a force for good.” 

The support of the few women who have 
heard The Good Witch and loved it encourages 
her. In the weeks spent finalising this album, 


she’s been co-ruminating and testing ideas out 
with her female housemate who is increasingly 
invested in her favourite tracks making it onto 
the album. “When I tell her so-and-so on my 
team doesn’t like it, she’s like ‘Why? I don’t 
agree!” Peters laughs. 

It’s while relaying stories like this that she 
decides she has a final answer about who a 
Maisie Peters fan is. “If1 were to summarise it, 'd 
say my music is for the quietly unhinged,” she 
says. “That's who I make music for if | was gonna 
choose a blanket statement. The quietly 
unhinged... And maybe also the loudly, too 
— there’s no shame for being loudly unhinged 
either. [just think that there’s a whole subculture 
in the world of the quietly unhinged.” And then 
she goes downstairs to address her many quietly 
deranged girls in love. @ 


THE GOOD WITCH 
WILL BE OUT ON 9 JUNE 
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The Hunger Games actor 
Sam Claflin on going full 
method to play fictional 
70s rocker Billy Dunne in 
Amazon’s adaptation of 
Taylor Jenkins Reid’s book, 
Daisy Jones & The Six 


By Daisy Jones 


Photography by Bartek Szmigulski 
Creative and styling by Joseph Kocharian 


It was the spring of 1997 

when Fleetwood Mac gathered 
at Warner Brothers Studio in 
Burbank, California, to play 

a reunion show for the 


history books. 


IT HAD BEEN 20 years since their wildly 
successful 11th album, Rumours, and 21 years 
since the break-up of singer Stevie Nicks and 
guitarist Lindsay Buckingham, who had 
famously enjoyed a tempestuous and intense 
romantic and musical relationship. 

One hour in, they play ‘Silver Springs’, a 
tender, vengeful song written by Nicks in 
the mid-70s. Much to her chagrin, the song 
had been left off Rumours and relegated to 
a B-side, but now it would go on to have a 
second life for live album, The Dance. If 
anything, the two-decade marinating period 
had only made the song more potent. “Time 
cast a spell on you, but you won't forget me,” 
sings Nicks in rueful tones in the final few 
minutes, eyes swivelling towards Buckingham 
with an expression that can only be described 
as loaded. Their eyes lock for the crescendo. 
“You'll never get away from the sound of the 
woman that loves you.” 

It was this live clip that actor Sam Claflin 
(Pirates of the Caribbean, The Hunger Games) 
found himself watching and studying in 
preparation for his role as Billy Dunne in 
Daisy Jones & The Six — a long-awaited Amazon 
miniseries abouta fictional 70s rock band based 
on the Taylor Jenkins Reid book of the same 
name. It was also, incidentally, a clip that Reid 
herself had become obsessed with before writing 
the book, “The couple of clips from that show I 
saw as a teenager were why I started listening 
to Fleetwood Mac,” Reid told the Guardian 
back in 2019, “They were always, for me, more 
than just music. I have always been very moved 
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by Stevie Nicks singing that song the way she 
did then.” 

Daisy Jones & The Six isn’t necessarily about 
Fleetwood Mac per se — or, at least, Claflin says, 
Dunne isn’t strictly based on Buckingham. 
Indeed, we'll never know what went on behind 
closed doors, and the plot points in the TV 
show are obviously not reenacting real life. 
But it’s hard to deny the parallels between the 
two stories — particularly when it comes to 
the love-hate chemistry that simmers between 
Dunne and Daisy Jones, played expertly by 
Riley Keough, or the fact that they perform as 
a coked-up 70s Californian rock band whose on 
and off-stage tension ultimately contributes to 
their brilliance and downfall. 

Today, Claflin, dressed in a black beanie and 
‘Tshirt, is a far cry from the flared-trousered 
Cali rocker he’s cast as. In his rounded British 
accent, he tells me that before the show he 
didn’t know much about 70s rock, nor being 
in a band more generally. “My knowledge of 


that world and that era is pretty limited,” he 
says, shrugging. “The first time I'd ever been 
in a recording studio was for my audition for 
Ithe show].” In it, he performed ‘Your Song’ by 
Elton John, “which is the most un-rock’n’roll 
song from the 70s you could find”. They made 
him perform ‘Come Together’ instead and the 
rest, as they say, is history. 

The show itself is slowly and gradually 
exceptional. What starts as a fun, borderline 
silly, Almost Famous-style look at the 70s rock 
scene soon becomes an emotionally charged 
love story swirling with will-they-won't-they 
intrigue and drama. 

There are also songs — original tracks — 
performed by Claflin and Keough and written 
by a host of songwriters, including Phoebe 
Bridgers, Jackson Browne and Marcus Mumford, 
among others. In fact, they've released a 
whole album, AURORA, available on vinyl. 
Rolling Stone UK spoke to Sam Claflin to find 
out more. 


“T'll never forget being in Sound 
City Studios in LA, completely out 
of my depth, not knowing what 
was about to come my way” 
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Ihave to say, I've become kind of 
obsessed with this show... 

Tfelt the same way. [hadn't watched many 
musical shows before or been invested in any 
‘There was something quite unique about this. 
My knowledge of that era was pretty limited. 
Having the opportunity to explore that made 
me want to live it forever. 

Isitall of your real voices throughout? 

Itist Which isshocking to me. I came into this 
project having only ever done musical theatre. 
The first time I'd ever been in a recording 
studio was to audition for this. I'll never forget 
being stood in Sound City Studios in LA being 
completely out of my depth, not knowing what 
was about to come my way. 

Did you spend much time rehearsing asa 
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band? Did it feel like you were areal group? 

We all got cast a week before COVID. We 
literally arrived in LA and then COVID hit. 
I'd never picked up a guitar, bear in mind, 
so it was fucking terrifying, honestly. I was 
petrified about what would happen. And then 
lockdown happened, and it meant we were 
able to familiarise ourselves with the music 
and instruments. I had guitar lessons every 
day for a year and a half. So, by the time we 
all got back together, in June 2021, there were 
a few kinks to work out, but we'd had a year 
and a half of prepping. Then we were able to 
rehearse every day and familiarise ourselves 
with the songs. We had an opportunity to play 
a gig for the producers and Amazon and feel 
what it would be like to play as a band. We 
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were fortunate to have the time to bond in 
that respect. 

I would not have guessed that you didn’t 
know guitar beforehand... 

It was very cleverly edited. I learnt how 
to play the songs in the show. But then they 
were like, “We also need you to sing, Sam.” I 
managed it, but always sat down, then they 
were like, “You need to get on your feet.” And 
then they were like, “Right, now you've got to 
act as well as all those other things.” That’s 
when the guitarplaying went out the window 
a bit. There was a lot to learn obviously, and 
by no means would I call myself a guitarist — 
the only things I can play are the songs from 
the show. But I hope to continue and get the 
opportunity to do it again sometime. 
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How else are you different from Billy 
Dunne? Apart from the accent. 

The addiction aspect of his personality 
not something I can really draw from. To have 
desperation, that hunger, always burning away 
at you... [have that for bad food, but  wouldn’t 
say it’s on par with drugs and alcohol [laughs]. 
Beyond that, it’s the ego. To think he’s the best 
thing since sliced bread... I can’tstand listening 
to my own voice or watching myself on 
screen, so that element of it I just can’t get on 
board with. 

But, honestly, I'd say there were way more 
common threads. So much of his emotional 
journey I can relate to, and I think that’s 
quite a sad realisation in many respects. We 
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go through many different things in our lives, 
and I was coming from a place, at the time, 
where I felt quite a lot broken and needed 
rebuilding in a sense and that’s the journey he 
predominantly goes through in this story. 
How did you getinto the mindset of 
somebody who struggles with addiction? 
We had this amazing guy —a sober coach, if 
you will ~ who'd lived through the 60s and 70s 
and helped all sorts of people, predominantly 
working with musicians. He really educated 
me on the taboo of therapy and rehab in those 
days. If someone wanted to give up drugs and 
alcohol, no one else understood it. But I think 
Billy’s struggles come from other aspects as 
well. One of the things I relate to is his control 
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and attention to detail. He’s a bit of a control 
freak and I'm similar in that respect. Not that I 
control people, but I control things and I think 
Billy’s very similar. But obviously when things 
start unravelling and when Daisy enters his 
life... he gets feelings that he’s not in control of. 

How much of the story was inspired by 
Fleetwood Mac, for you personally? 

Vl be honest, 1 don’t know the full 
relationship journeys that they went on. As 
I understand it, there were a few overlapping 
internal relationships, which doesn’t really 
happen in ours. There’s obviously the 
chemistry between Lindsay Buckingham 
and Stevie Nicks, which somewhat inspires... 
Daisy Jones is basically Stevie Nicks. I 


remember reading the book and thinking, ‘I 
feel like you've just written Stevie” — but in 
such a wonderful way because she’s such a 
captivating character in real life as well as in 
the book. 

Also, I think the fact it’s a band made up 


of men and women, and I guess the singing 
and songwriting aspect and the competition 
and maybe the songs somewhat... But I 
have to say I didn’t lean foo much into the 
Fleetwood Mac story to inspire myself or as a 
reference. I was familiar with the making of 


“He’s a bit of a control freak 
and I’m similar in that respect. 
Not that I control people” 


Rumours ~ there was a book I read about it in 
the build-up, just to get an idea more of the 
time. One of the hardest aspects of doing this 
was trying to learn the language of what I'm 
talking about. There are certain scenes where 
they'd capture me and Riley writing a song and 
I'd be like, ‘What would I say at this point?’ I 
didn’t know what the language or terminology 
‘was, so I tried to read musical references to get 
me into the mindset. 

What other books did you read? 

Tread a biography on Bruce Springsteen and 
Bob Dylan. There was The Making of Rumours. 
But, honestly, I spent most of my time watching 
live performances. There’s this incredible 
performance which I remember sending to 
Riley of Fleetwood Mac playing ‘Silver Springs’. 
There’s a bit where Stevie is singing about 
“You'll never forget me, Fil haunt you” and she 
turns to Lindsay and just stares at him. The 
chemistry is so palpable, it’s bubbling. It’s the 
most incredible performance. 

Yeah, there are moments when Billy and 
Daisy are looking at each other on stage in this 
almost telepathic way and | wondered if that 
was based on Fleetwood Mac's live shows. 

Yeah, and the way she brushes him off... we 
obviously contained the whole [show] in less 
than 10 years and the truth of Fleetwood Mac 
is that this went on for decades. But yeah, | 
searched their live performances through the 
years, and there was always a different energy 
depending on where they were romantically. 
Iv’s the gift that keeps on giving. 

The chemistry between Billy and Daisy 
is very believable on screen. How did you 
create that? 

I learned to love Riley. She’s a very good 
friend and [ trust her and adore her in a way 
that’s easy to draw from. It’s not romantic 
love, but it’s like: I admire you, you inspire me 
and you make me fucking laugh. She never 
made me want to tear my hair out, but | guess 
it’s just pretend, really. I genuinely learned 
to love her. That goes for the entire cast. Like 
with Cami, who plays my wife, [it was about] 
having to build trust and kinship. But also, 
there have been so many experiences in my 
life that I could draw from, whether it be a 
moment I'm angry, upset or the happiest I've 
ever been. 

Billy has two big loves in the show — 
three if you count music. Did you have a 
personal view about who you wanted Billy 
to be with? 

I think he does the right thing. Towards the 
end, in the last moments of the series, he’ 
saying to Daisy “Let’s be broken together. 
That’s not healthy for anybody. They were 
a bad influence on each other as much as 
a good influence. Whereas Cami is only a 
good influence. And I think truly he prefers 
who he is when he’s with Cami. But there's 
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something so unique and electric but exciting 


and terrifying with Daisy. It’s the fear of 
the unknown. In truth, I think it would be 
dangerous territory to be with Daisy at that 
particular time. Were they to have met earlier, 
or later, maybe things would be different. But 
it’s also meant to be. They met each other at 
that time because they needed to go on this 


journey to figure out that they both needed 
toheal. 

Watching it, | felt like the fact they 
weren't together almost acted as a driving 
force. Like the ‘not having’ was more 
potent. 

That’s where the music is. It comes from 
the yearning and the not having and the 


“They needed to go on this 
jes to figure out that they 
oth needed to heal” 
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desperation and the hunger and the want 
and the desire and the lust. If you have that, 
it’s great. 
Inoticed you can order the actual album 
now. Do you think you'll perform as a band? 
That's the dream. I don’t know where or 
when. The difficulty with six actors is that our 
schedules are all over the place all over the 
world, so the chances of that happening are 
quite slim — but hopeful 
It’s quite meta imagining a reunion show 
of a band that technically never existed. 
Maybe for series two? I mean... who am I 
kidding? There’s a very definitive end, I think. 
hhere’s only one book. I got a message from 
Taylor Jenkins Reid saying thank you and she 
aid “If there’s anything I can do, let me know” 
and I said “Write another one.” @ 
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Ow It’s 10 years since rapper 
Avelino first appeared on the 
scene, but as he tells Rolling 
Stone UK, the creation of his 
“body of work”, debut album 
God Save The Streets, could 
not be rushed 
BY NICOLAS-TYRELL SCOTT 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARK MATTOCK 
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N GENEALOGIES ACROSS 
global cultural lines, a 
surname — usually from the 
father’s side of the family 
— spans generations, with 
offspring carrying a legacy 
of tradition. Ify Adenuga had 
to remind her son, UK rap 

Juggernaut Skepta, that his 

surname “meant something” 
even if others struggled to pronounce it. 
Meanwhile, British contemporary Dave 
hides his surname to spare the burden of 
it being publicly tied to his siblings and 
getting them into unwarranted trouble. 
For Tottenham native and fellow rapper 
Avelino, his surname became his solace in 
one of the hardest times of his life. 

It’s 24 hours after Avelino’s GRM 
Daily Duppy launch when we meet, 
and the number of viewers has already 
crossed the 100,000 mark. But instead, 
he and I are focused on a specific line 
relating to his father which he used in 
his performance. “My dad died, so Imade 
my surname my stage name, so I could 
represent in that way,” he rapped, more 
ambitious on his second appearance on 
the platform. 

Wistfully reflecting on this loss 15 years 
ago while adjusting his gleaming white 
Nike Air Forces, Avelino sees his father’s 
name as a form of catharsis. “This 
experience should technically be the 
worst experience that has ever happened 
to me,” he begins, internally battling 
between sharing and holding back before 
deciding to continue, as we settle into 
sofas at the head office of his press team 
DawBell’s on a Friday night. “Instead of 
letting that curse me for the rest of my 
own life, I positioned it as an ultimate 
source of motivation.” 

‘Ten days after his GRM performance, 
the views have multiplied by five (541,000 
and counting at the time of going to 
print), and Avelino is being called one 
of the best rappers on British soil. 
His flow is smoother, he’s not eager to 
arrive at the mic, but simply caresses it 
with skilful wordplay and unmistakable 
omnipresence across the segment’s four 
and a half minutes. He’s so confident 
that he embeds the storytelling and 
ruminations among puns of hip-hop 
figureheads like Jay-Z, Nas and Drake, 
subtly positioning himself as a so-called 
great-of-all-time in the process. 

“It’s looking at everything around 
me, the nature, the sky and realising 
that humans, we all are everything 
and nothing at the same time,” Avelino 
laughs to himself, almost embodying a 
wisdom that feels generations beyond his 


29 years. “Through our own eyes, we 
should be the most important in our own 
lives, but at the same time, we're one of 
however many billion, on one planet ina 
universe.” It’s in this context that Avelino 
can think with a broader perspective. 

Holding himself in such high regard 
isn’t a delusional act when you examine 
the trajectory of his career. It’s there in 
abundance, beyond the social traction 
of his two Daily Duppy instalments. It’s 
etched into the fabric of British rap 
history, where talent and an alignment 
to hip-hop’s original doctrines of 
lyricism are concerned. With unyielding 
confidence in his sharp pen, on his 
first mixtape Iconic Ambition in 2015, 
alongside his peers at the time Bonkaz 
and Stormzy, he promised to deflame 
any of his competition. 

His potency as a lyricist caught 


Two really strong bodies of work and in 
that time the physical album means a lot 
to you,” he states, his gaze as piercing 
as ever as he rationalises his stance. 
Recalling the details, from the artwork 
to the liner notes, Avelino also references 
Nas as an artist wedded to the craft of rap. 
“Icome from listening to bodies of work, 
it’s about sonics, it’s about voices working 
with that.” 


|]HE UNVEILING OF God Save 
The Streets started roughly 
four years ago in 2018 at the 
ME Awards. After drunkenly 
hinting at an album being in the works 
~ “the greatest British rap album”, to be 
exact ~ Avelino knew that where he was 
at that moment wasn’t where he needed 
to be either as a person or as a musician 
to deliver a defining body of work. 


“I come from listening to 
bodies of work. It’s about 
sonics, it’s about voices 
working with that” 


Wretch 32’s attention a year later. He 
hand-picked the rising rapper, creating 
the Young Fire, Old Flame mixtape and 
inducting him into an unofficial hall of 
fame of the next generation of UK rap. 
On 1Xtra’s Fire In The Booth, Avelino 
stood next to Wretch, his then idol, as 
he passed Avelino the mic, in essence 
crowning him a rap prodigy. 

It’s been roughly 10 years since 
Avelino’s arrival in the rap sphere and 
we're weeks away from the release of his, 
debut album God Save The Streets. But 
Avelino is a name that’s risen alongside 
the blossoming of peers such as Little 
Simz, Dave, Knucks, Kojey Radical 
et al. When asked whether there is 
any frustration in his artistic journey, 
humility acts as Avelino’s armour as he 
responds. “That thought couldn’t happen 
today, because everything's happening 
[in perfect timing],” he says candidly. 
“Imagine Skepta before dropping any of 
his bodies of work and [if he] stopped 
himself from dropping any of his classic 
works. Its always you versus you.” 

Avelino still views the debut album as 
an extremely meticulous creation. “Two 
of the first albums I remember buying 
were [Amy Winehouse’s] Frank and 
[The Streets"] Original Pirate Material. 


“It’s crazy the way life works, because 
drunken words are sober thoughts,” 
Avelino laughs on reflection, “But I knew 
Inceded time to develop in the studio, so 
that’s exactly what I did. I thought that I'd 
know what the feeling would be when I 
got there with a body of work that felt like 
an album, so until that moment I cooked.” 

He continues, “I think it must've been 
2021, and I'd been recording. I didn’t 
have a body of work together, but I saw 
the Sex Pistols’ ‘God Save the Queen’ 
artwork, my manager at the time was 
referencing something.” 

Instantly seeing God Save The Streets, 
without a second thought he knew that 
would be the title of the record. It felt 
apt for the climate in Britain today: a 
monarchy under scrutiny from many — 
both outside and from within in reference 
to Prince Harry and Meghan Markle — 
paired with police brutality, such as the 
unjust killing of Chris Kaba, gentrification 
and more. Beyond their juxtaposition on 
a material level, the Sex Pistols embodied 
their punk aesthetic using the song to also 
critique fascism. 

To Avelino, ‘God Save the Queen’ and 
his subsequent album title served to build 
universes between his genre of rap and 
that of punk rock. “You don’t carry that 


message without being able to carry the 
perspectives and history as a human. I 
can do that using my personal growth 
as an example. There are synergies with 
how the world looks today and classism 
that existed, when Sex Pistols did their 
ting too,” says Avelino. Articulating 
further, he sees the societal statement 
as transcending the music and being 
part of a larger tale of community 
struggle. Beyond the moniker itself, the 
album's artwork explores this reference 
further, employing the talents of Reuben 
Dangoor to create an image where 
Avelino’s headshot is placed in the centre 
of the Union Jack, with the album title 
plastered in newspaper cuttings across 


his eyes, emphasising the pertinence of 
his message. 

In this context, Avelino leans into 
who he is, with his past experiences in 
Tottenham in proximity to criminality, 
violence and the short-sightedness of 
youth activity informing the album's 
overarching theme. It’s largely bathed 
in introspective form hip-hop, with 
melancholic soundscapes cloaking 
Avelino’s ruminations. “Twin Flame’, 
for example, lays bare the adjustment 
to love experienced by those who have 
been isolated due to life's circumstances. 

God Save The Streets instantly 
commands attention without needing 
to rely on loud, abrasive delivery, 
Avelino intentionally takes his time 
with his cadence to aptly impart his 
teachings with ease. When the project 
does tinker outside its stratagem, it's to 
infuse elements of interrelated genres 
like R&B or drill, which reflects one of 
the modern faces of UK rap’ sub-genres, 
with artists like Headie One and Central 
Cee commanding its future. But Avelino 


doesn’t feel like an artist chasing 
trends, instead he embraces elements 
of the present, past and future as he 
relates to a generation that is looking to 
him for guidance and lineage. 

From using acts such as Ghetts and 
Backgroad Gee on the urgent track 
‘Vex’, to its nuanced display of rap- 
infused genres, with the partially drill- 
influenced ‘God Save The Streets Pt. 2’, 
perched alongside an abundantly hip- 
hop-tinged “Twin Flame’, the album 
is heavily ambitious in its approach. 
Perhaps the most compelling aspect 
of the project, however, is in its 
narration. While working on the 
project with executive producer 
Wretch 32 — with support from Fraser 
T Smith — Avelino was put in touch 
with reformed gang member Marvin 
Herbert. “I wanted the album to have 


With mainly piano as a backing, his 
vulnerability and his plea for forgiveness 
reflect a man who is taking the necessary 
steps in order to heal from his past. 
Outside the music, part of what made 
Avelino ready to release a debut album 
was down to the insights and tools he 
discovered while in therapy. “A brilliant 
woman, Lynn Scott, sat down with 
me and taught me the essence of what 
good and bad mental health looks like,” 
Avelino begins, a sense of catharsis 
lingering in his tone. He slows down as 
he chooses the right words while playing 
with his hands. “I learned that the truth 
is: me and you can’t change what's 
happened. But we have control in our 
response to how we feel, relate, react 
to what's happened.” He uses his name 
and his father’s passing as an analogy, 
saying that by embodying that surname 


“The truth is, me and you can’t 
change what's happened. 
But we have control in our 
response to how we feel” 


an authentic touch outside of my own 
personal stories, I wanted another tie 
to the themes,” says Avelino, leaning 
back in his chair as he does so. 
[Marvin Herbert] is someone who has 
been about that life and has seen the 
real-life consequences.” After being 
shot in the eye due to gang violence, 
Herbert bowed out of this tumultuous 
lifestyle and as a youth outreach 
worker now advocates and protects 
young people against it. The touch is 
subtle but helps to archive the history 
of violence in his sphere. Remnants of 
Herbert's Liverpool accent make his 
reflections on the album opener ‘God 
Save The Streets Pt. 1" feel distinctly 
British, foreshadowing the album's 
complicated themes. 

For Avelino, God Save The Streets 
isn’t about being patronising, it’s an 
embodiment of his experience and 
development as a human. In it the 
rapper is forced to face his realities, 
and thus reckon with them. The album 
closer ‘Acceptance’ is a three-minute 
summative mirroring of this exact 
process: “I was trying to be an awesome 
baller, had the ball in my court and 
got caught up / Broke down because of 
how I was brought up” he raps frankly. 


asa sign of respect for his father, Avelino 
has chosen to allow his identity and rap 
career, ina way, to become an ode to his. 
family heritage. 

Right now, Avelino is excited about 
life and that theme runs throughout 
our conversation, But the antidote, 
ultimately, is in his submission to new 
ways of behaving, new insights. His 
ethos is simple: “The beautiful thing 
about human beings is our ability to 
change our habits. Anything is possible 
comes from us choosing what we stay 
persistent in and go at.” It’s this mindset 
that keeps Avelino focused. There's a 
bigger purpose at stake than being at 
the apex of a material music industry or 
being at the mercy of designer brands 
and his former lifestyle: it’s about the 
dedication or pressure — depending on 
how you frame the picture — witha focus 
on his intentions. 

“The vision is the king. The timing, me 
being here at this stage right now is right 
on time, everything’s happening 
perfectly,” he shrugs as we gather our 
things. “It's like horse racing, I've never 
seen a horse look left or right, it's just 
looking head on, might not even know 
it’s ina race. That's how you have to deal 
with your journey.” @ 


After a painful upbringing working as 
achild actor from the age of six to 
provide for her family, Gliime Harlow 
is making music about reconnecting 
with that little girl and conquering 

Hollywood on her own terms 


By Hannah Ewens 
Photography by Andrea Riba 
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N THE 90s, Gliime Harlow watched a 

biographical movie of Judy Garland which 

Garland helped her family buy a 

low’s own family was poor and living 

pensive city, so the idea of working 

tor to help with money excited her. 

years old. Her mother, who she 

a “scary stage mom”, steered her 

eer. Playing roles in 102 Dalmatians, 

Kingdom Hearts and a Hayao Miyazaki movie, 

Harlow was enamoured with older actors and 
the gorgeous costumes and sets. 

Homeschooling was the only option that 
allowed her to work flexibly in the theatre and 
Hollywood. Her mother fed her a concoction 
of drugs to keep her awake through the 
day for auditions and work and to sleep at 
night to be well rested. “Mom really had the 
paediatrician down,” Harlow says today, styled 
in a full 30s glamorous dress while at the bar 
of LA’s Beverly Hills Hotel. “I was just chugging 
bubblegum medication, amphetamines, 
sleeping medication.” 

She continues: “I paid for everything, and 
did not have a childhood. I didn’t really realise 
that or grieve that until I was older because a lot 
of it was fun. My mom wasn't. That's probably 
why I liked acting so much too because it was a 
place to go away from home.” Arguments would 
erupt when Harlow wanted to go to someone’s 
birthday party or try out her new skates, as 
these were seen as distractions from her job. 
“I found my diary recently from 2000. It was 
like, ‘I hope I make friends this year. My mom 
probably won't want me to, but I'll try? I read 
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I did not have 
a childhood. I 
didn’t grieve 
that until I was 
older” 


that casual entry and was like, ‘That's so sad? 
‘The tone I was writing it in I can tell I thought 
that was normal. But no, that’s not for a kid,” 
she says. 

Her last audition was for the role of Hannah in 
Hannah Montana. “I was down to the final three: 
me, some other girl and Miley,” she remembers. 
She looked surprisingly young for her age — 
which she still does now in her thirties, a 5'1” 
porcelain doll with cushiony ruby lips and not a 
line on her face —so much so that people thought 
she was 12 when she was in her late teens. It was 
a barrier to getting age-appropriate parts and 
Harlow was becoming frustrated. She decided 
to focus on music instead and started having 
tattoos, less of an issue now but then a big no-no 
with casting directors. 

In her twenties she continued to keep the 
secrets of her childhood safe, even from her own 
father. A catalyst for opening up about her story 
was that she got severely unwell as a result of 


all the medications she was on as a child. She 
has a heart condition called Prinzmetal angina, 
along with lupus, PoTS (postural tachycardia 
syndrome) and chronic anaemia, for which she 
has to take a second concoction of medications 
for the rest of her life. “I was like, ‘Fuck this, 
I'm how old and my body is already ruined?" 1 
have diseases an 80-year-old would have. I'm 
just going to be honest,” she laughs. 

Upbeat and open, Harlow is a fun character 
to be around, At the bar, the self-proclaimed 
‘Walmart Marilyn’ sips on a Shirley Temple. 
When she realises the barman forgot to put a 
cherry in it, she pouts — “That’s the best bit!” 
—and asks him if he can bring out some more. 
He obliges and no sooner is he back with a little 
tray of cherries than an older man at the grand 
piano starts playing Frank Sinatra’s ‘Moon 
River’. She gets up with a clap of her hands, 
totters over in her heels and begins to video 
him on her phone, swaying from side to side. 
Nothing about her feels affectatious — Harlow is 
in love with life. 

She is clear-headed about how she wants 
that life to be, too. Recently, she’s worked hard 
to gather her creative team together. “I have a 
very cohesive vision for how I want everything 
to be visually because I grew up with this 
very Old Hollywood world in my brain,” she 
explains. “I've seen so many boring men make 
complicated beautiful women just not what 
they would be if they were allowed to express 
their vision, so I was like, ‘Iam getting a creative 
director now before it’s too late’” 

There's little Harlow loves more than watching 
biopics of these types of women: Marilyn 
Monroe, Judy Garland, Pamela Anderson. * 
tragic, sad, you're constantly misunderstood 
and told what you are and not able to have a 
stable life with someone you love or have a 
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connection with,” she says of such 

complex women. “Someone you 

work with or someone you dated, if 

you looked at their brain like a movie 

reel would you be like, ‘Who's that?’ 

or would you be like, ‘That’s me’. You 

might not recognise yourself because 

of what they want from you. That’s 
crazy, it freaks me out.” 

When she got sick, she knew she could 

share her truth through avant-pop album, 

Main Character, an exploration of her 

childhood told against synth soundscapes. 

It combines the eerie and Lynchian (‘Child 

Actor’, ‘Brittany’) with the melancholic, piano- 
led (‘Main Character’) and tense, dark and 
sexy tracks, the sort made for driving around 
LA at night (‘Flicker Flicker’). “I named it Main 
Character because I was not — my mom was. The 
irony was that I was always supposed to get the 
lead role but, in my life, I never was,” she says. 
“That transitioned into my adult life with dating, 
Ive dated a lot of people who I'd cater to and I'd 
just go with the flow because I was so scared I 
wouldn't be loved if I didn’t maintain that role. 
I'm drawn to main characters who are a weird, 
neurotic ‘it’s got to be about me’ way and it’s 
often coupled with them being depressed.” 

The album guest-stars Rufus Wainwright on 
child Actor’ and Sean Ono Lennon on three 
songs. “Me and Sean did itall over Zoom because 
it was during Covid,” Harlow says. “He’s the 
sweetest, most talented person. We included a 
little coaster that has Yoko and John on it in the 
‘Queen of LA’ music video to include the fam. He 
was actually so nice that Sean recorded a voice 
memo for my dad to wish him happy birthday, 
because my dad is a huge fan. He follows my 
dad’s music blog now too which really makes 
my dad’s life.” 

Splitting up and closing the album are an 

intermission and reprise, which feature Harlow 
and a younger Harlow of sorts. “It 

feels like my inner child got a 

chance to say what she wanted to 

say on those tracks. That means 

a lot to me because I was kept so 

quiet,” she says. “She was pissed 

and I'm still working myself to the 

bone because I still don’t know if 
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“It feels like 
my inner child 

got a chance 

to say what 
she wanted to 

say on these 

tracks” 


I'm worth it without doing everything perfectly 
and things that are impressive to other people.” 

Launching alongside the album is the short 
film called Child Actor. Harlow wrote it with 
her best friend and her creative director who 
is a full-time filmmaker. She even sold her car 
to fund the film because she was so determined 
to tell the cathartic story of her older self 
meeting and caring for her younger self. The 
casting director found someone who looks 
spectacularly like Harlow. “She’s my literal 
carbon copy of me at 10, we look like creepy 
little twins,” Harlow says, adding that she was 
particularly careful to make sure the set was a 
safe place, “I was very protective of this girl, 
making sure she was OK and not working too 
much and having a good time.” 

Harlow was feeling increasingly nervous 
about the contents of the album — then Jennette 
McCurdy’s memoir I'm Glad My Mom Died came 
out. The book is about her narcissistic mother 
and deeply troubled life as a child star. Harlow 
read it twice and watched McCurdy’s interview 
on the Drew Barrymore talk show countless 
times. “We had the same agent when we were 
little and when I was reading it, | couldn’t 
believe how accurate it was,” Harlow says. “And 
I was relieved at how it was received because 
we asa society are very precious with moms. 
Dads? Fuck dads. But moms, they're a precious 
thing. So I was nervous to say my childhood 
was very hard because of mine. I thought I'd 
be tarred and feathered for saying my mom 
was abusive.” 

This reassurance allowed Harlow to enjoy 
the lead-up to releasing Main Character and 


Child Actor. When she showed her mother 
the script for the short film, the response was 
not what Harlow had expected. “I thought 
she was going to be really mad at me but her 
first question was ‘Can I wear Givenchy to the 
premiere?’ Aren't narcissists funny! If it were 
me, I'd be horrified! I'd be like, ‘I hurt you so 
badly it’s a film?” Harlow laughs heartily at 
her joke. 

Nothing will dishearten Harlow now she’s in 


control of her narrative, spending days making 
art on her own terms. “My mom had a victim 
mentality and that never really appealed to me,” 
she says. “Plus, when you're facing whether 
you're going to die or not, you realise: it’s really 
cool to be here! I don’t dwell [on] where I was, 
I'm excited for today.” @ 


GLOME’S MAIN CHARACTER IS OUT NOW ON 
ITALIANS DO IT BETTER 
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Inarare interview 
with the band on 
the release of 
Cracker Island, 
Rolling Stone UK 
gains an insight 
into the nerve 
centre of their 
latest fictionalised 
world ‘where the 
miracles happen’ 


BY CHRIS CATCHPOLE 
ARTWORK BY JAMIE HEWLETT 
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N THE SOMETIMES laborious 
process of interviewing pop stars, 
there are often hoops you have to 
jump through before you finally sit 
down for a face-to-face with your 
notepad in hand and Dictaphone 
whirring: there are travel visas to 
be sorted, errant band members 
to be located, embargoes to be 
signed to ensure you don't blab 
about your subject's forthcoming 
magnum opus to all and sundry. 
However, for Rolling Stone UK, 
this is definitely a first. I've been 
summoned to LA’s achingly hip 
Silver Lake neighbourhood for an 
audience with Gorillaz ahead of 
the release of their new album, 
Cracker Island. There's a catch, 
though. At the band’s insistence, 
T've been blindfolded to ensure I 
don’t reveal the precise location 
of the group's new HQ. 

Why exactly is unclear, but 
after what seems like an age of 
stumbling uphill and cracking 
my shins on a succession of sharp, unidentified 
objects, the oily rag that’s been tightly wound 
around my face is removed and I blink, eyes 
adjusting to their new surroundings. 

I'm sitting on a large, round, leather sofa and, 
although the curtains are drawn, I appear to be 
in some sort of chic, 70s-style bachelor pad. All 
teak, chrome and geometric angles, it’s the sort 
of place you could imagine Don Draper retiring 
to — but it’s been seriously neglected. A glass 
coffee table is piled high with long since deceased 
flowers, their pinky brown petals falling onto 
a shagpile carpet that has been trampled into 
muddy tatters. To my left, a retro-style television 
set into one of the walls is noisily blaring out 
static, while by the window, a large crate of 
bottles is emitting an ungodly whiff that my now 
heightened sense of smell places somewhere 
between Toilet Duck and Camembert. 

Most alarming of all, in the far corner, an 
eight-foot-high stone column is in the process of 
being crudely chiselled into some sort of statue. 
Although the wonky features and jutting chin 
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suggest it’s been based on something a 
child might have scribbled, it bears a 
very faint resemblance to Gorillaz’s 
wraithlike bassist Murdoc. 

It could be Noel Fielding, 
though. Or possibly 
Gollum. 

The real-life Murdoc 
is sat in front of us and 
is no less arresting. Wearing 
a bright pink bishop’s mitre, 
matching pink gown and 
cape, and with his muddy, 
knee-high, leather jackboots 
plonked on the coffee table, 
he looks like a cross between 
the Pope and a Gestapo 
officer. Given the circuitous 
and needlessly secretive 
route it took me to get 
here, it seems fair to ask 
him exactly where here is. 

“The inner sanctum, 
mate,” Murdoc drawls 
in a slurred croak that’s 
part Keith Richards, part 
The Fast Show's sozzled 
raconteur Rowley Birkin 
QC. “The holiest of holies. 
The nerve centre of The 
Last Cult. Where the 
miracles happen.” 

“also called the living 
room,” sighs bandmate 
Noodle, who's sat next 
to Murdoc wearing a 
pink military beret 
and flicking through 
a weighty-looking 
book on ancient occult 
rituals. “Sorry about the 
blindfold, that was not 
my idea.” 

“Got to wear a blindfold 
when visiting the Batcave,” 
Murdoe announces before 
turning to me witha grin. “I'm not 
saying I'm a superhero — I'll let you 
be the judge of that...” 


—MURDOC 


SINCE ANNOUNCING 
THE RELEASE of their 
upcoming Cracker 
Island album back in 
August, Gorillaz have been 
giving fans a glimpse of the 
bizarre situation that they currently find 
themselves in. From what Rolling Stone UK has 
pieced together from social media and oblique 
statements from Murdoc delivered via email 
‘sermons’, the story goes something like this... 
After relocating to LA from West London, 
Gorillaz set up their own mysterious sect, 
The Last Cult, with Murdoc declaring 
himself “The Great Leader’. Murdoc’s 
sermons refer to some sort of great 
prophecy and for a while blue-haired 
singer 2D — who is conspicuous by his 
absence today — was spoken of as ‘The 
Chosen One’, although that role seemed 
to mainly consist of digging up the 
front garden and bottling Murdoc’s bath 
water to unsuccessfully flog as a hybrid 
of holy water and celebrity scent. 
This being LA, however, there 
is also a similarly shady clan 
right next door, The Forever 
Cult, whose leader, Moon 
Flower, Murdoc has 
developed an unhealthy 
obsession with. 
Somehow, in the 
middle of this mayhem 
and madness, they've 
managed to write and 
record their eighth 
album. Lyrically picking 
up themes about cults, a 
mysterious place called 
Cracker Island and the 
digitally fragmented 
state of humanity right 
\ now, the record boasts 
‘ ie cf a typically stellar array 
of guest musicians. 
JS The title track features 
the unmistakable 
L bass flex and falsetto 
of Thundercat, while 
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the low-riding 
groove of ‘New 
Gold’ pairs Tame 
Impala’s Kevin Parker 
with Bootie Brown 
from hip-hop outliers The 
Pharcyde. Elsewhere, Beck pops 
up on the album’s wistful acoustic closer 
“Possession Island’, and they've even managed 
to rope in the talents of Fleetwood Mac's Stevie 
Nicks for the thumping electro pop of ‘Oil’. 
Even for a band who have in the past lived on a 
floating island in the Pacific made out of rubbish 
while cutting tracks with Lou Reed, De La Soul, 
Shaun Ryder and Hypnotic Brass Ensemble, it’s 
an impressive piece of multitasking. 


I thought you were supposed to be a band — 
whose idea was it to start a cult? 

MURDOC: A cult isn’t something you choose to 
start. OK, some of the phoney ones, maybe. But 
this is legit. There was a prophecy, a wondrous 
vision and all that stuff. In a way, the cult chose 
us. We are the chosen ones. Which is very culty, 
isn’t it? 

Do you have any previous experience in the 
field? 

NOODLE: Not really. 

MURDOE: But we've dealt with the occult for 
years. Russ, especially, is very sensitive to hidden 
energies, picks up all kinds of horrible things, 
He's a walking antenna. It’s a curse, really. Isn’t 
that right, big man? 

Gorillaz’ statuesque drummer Russel is sat 
directly opposite the television, transfixed by the 
fuzzy snowstorm on screen, a small trail of dribble 
slowly working its way down his chin. In answer 
to his bandmate’s question, he very faintly nods 
without averting his gaze. 

Have you found many transferable skills 
from being in a band to running a cult? 

MuURDOC: Loads! There’s always a leader, a 
founder, a singularity that inspires all, the centre 
of creation — that’s me. And thanks to my time in 
Gorillaz, [know how to rile up a crowd of devout 
fans. Showmanship skills come in handy, too. So 
yeah, bands and cults are very similar. Except 
bands usually draw the line at human sacrifice. 
But never say never... 
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NOODLE: Cults can be a new way of looking 
at the world, to understand it better. That is 
also art. Trying to make sense of this world. 
And what exactly do The Last Cult believe? 

MURDOE: Oh, loads of stuf. We're big believers. 
Yeah. Where do I start... Noodle? 

NOODLE: Belonging has no geography. That's 
important for us. Gorillaz have always brought 
people together, the cult is another portal for 
us to do that. 

RUSSEL: Follow the rhythm, not the algorithm. 

MURDOC: Oh, you're awake, Russ? Welcome 
to Planet Earth. Basically, something big is going 
to happen, something massive is nigh. Question 
is, what? It’s Russel's job to figure that out. 
Although so far all he’s done is watch telly like 
that girl in Poltergeist. 

RUSSEL: [quietly, almost to himself] Truth 
is in the static. Look closer. Got to figure out 
the damn clues, put the pieces together, 
allin there. 

NOODLE: Russel is tuned into frequencies 
that most people are not. 

My eyes are now accustomed to the dim light (if 
not the smell) inside the Gorillaz inner sanctum, 
and I can now make out a whiteboard tacked to. 
the wall filled with scribbles, diagrams, theories 
and rants, It's the sort of thing you might imagine 
a crackpot detective sweating over as he tries to 
{figure out who the serial killer is. In the bottom 
corner, I notice the phrase “The Rupture’ has 
been underlined and circled multiple times. 


S shuflle the pack. Start 
over. Russel gets up and 


slowly moves his massive frame 
over to the whiteboard, pulls two magic marker 
pens out of his back pocket and starts scrawling 
more unintelligible nonsense, quietly singing to 
himself as he does so. 


MURDOC: Best leave him to it. Continue, 
pal. 

Who has what jobs in The Last Cult? 
MuRDOe: I am the Great Leader, 
: or High Beacon ~ because | am the 
eternal flame that shines, a bit like a 
y cult version of the Olympic torch, 
a or a really dependable lighter you 
can even use in high winds. Noodle is 


The Scholar, nosing through books and 
cobbling together our scriptures and 
whatnot. Seeker of Truth is Russel, 
trying to figure ont the prophecy. 
Although should have just named 
him ‘Watcher of Telly’. 
What about 2D? Where is he? 
MURDOC: The less said about him 
the better. To be honest, I'm a bit 
worried about the boy. He’s joined 
some wacky cult. 

NOODLE: Murdoc is upset as 2D has 
made friends with the people who live 
next door, The Forever Cult. 

That’s a bit weird, isn’t it? Two cults on 
the same road? 


What’s The Rupture? 


RUSSEL: A crack. Gateway to 
Cracker Island. Beginning of the new 


tomorrow. It’s what all this is about 
— just figuring out the fine print, 
joining the dots, joining the... He 
trails off and goes back to staring at 
the television. 

MuRD: Russ thought he’d 
cracked it, pun intended! He 
calculated the day of reckoning as 
New Year's Eve. Had his bags packed 


and everything, ready to go to the 
promised land. Stood there under the 
Hollywood sign at midnight, waiting for 
the heavens to rend apart, but nada. Came 


back with the right hump. 


RUSSEL: It’s nigh, all right. Most definitely nigh. 
‘The answer's in the static. Always was. Just got 
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MURDOC: Not in LA, mate. There's 
seven in this zip code alone. 
Atthis point, the door swings open and 
Gorillaz’ frontman ambles in, cheerily 
whistling the melody to their recent 
single ‘Cracker Island’. He’s wearing a 
blue tracksuit the same shade as his 
hair and by way of an introduction 
thrusts a pamphlet into my hand. 
Although the spelling and grammar 
could have done with a onceover before 
it was taken to the printers, it’s from a 
group called Forever Wellness advertising 
a free ‘aura exam’ 
2D; Hello, everyone, sorry I’m late, just 


been out flyering for the other cult. Anyone 
want a cuppa? 
Just to clarify — Gorillaz moved to LA and 
started a cult. There’s also a cult next door. 


2D has left your cult and now joined theirs? 
MURDOC: That's about the size of it, yeah. 
Can you believe the disloyalty? He’s this close 
to being officially shunned. 
In among all this nonsense, how on earth 
did you find time to write 
and record an album? 
NOODLE: Chaos 
fuels us. I don’t 
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enjoy every moment, and 
Murdoc is very annoying, 
but out of that we always find 
some new paths that lead to 
strange and unexpected places. 
Is Cracker Island concept album? 
NOODLE: Every record is a concept 
album. There is always an idea that lives 
inside a work of art. 


And where does The Last Cult fit into 
that? 


NOODLE: To begin with, I thought 
it could be something good that we 
could explore new ways to think, 
and also that it was a strong concept 
for the album. But now, 
I think Murdoc just 
started it to impress 
the neighbours. 
MURDOG: Absolute heresy! 
No chuffing way, mate. Ifanything, that 
lot are the sham! Why would I bother 
trying to impress them? It’s not a 
competition. And if it was, 
we'd absolutely smash 
them anew one! 
How does the cult 
next door differ 


wear blue and 
are proper 
friendly. 
Also, they 
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don’t make me dig holes in the garden or stir 
Murdoc’s bath. 


MURDOC: [To 2D] Toil cleanses the soul! And 
it’s also the system by which you move up the 
cult levels. I've explained all this. 

Who's in charge over there? 

20: Moon Flower. She looks well soft, like 
one of them old movie stars and she smells 
like suntan cream. She says I’ve got a nice aura 
and something about Murdoc being a false 
prophet. 

MURDOC: Oh, really? False prophet, am I? 
Then how come there’s paintings of me all over 
the gaff, showing me looking all holy and stuff? 
And look what I’m wearing! Look at this hat! 
Is she who you were trying to impress, 
Murdoc? 

MURDOC: Not this again! Listen, it’s the 
other way round! The number of times I’ve 
spotted her through my binoculars and 
she’s looking right over in my direction! It’s 
embarrassing. And a bit creepy, if I'm honest. 

2D grabs his phone out of his tracksuit pocket, 
squints at the screen and announces ke has to 
head back next door as it’s time for his gong 
bath. This news sends Murdoc into a rage, and 
he hurls his elaborate pink hat in the direction 
of the now departing singer. 

MURDOG: Oi, get back here! You don’t get 
to leave the interview early! I was planning 
to storm out! Right, screw this, I'm going for 
a soak in the Jacuzzi. Hold my calls. Consider 
this interview terminated! ‘Murdoc storms out 
of interview’ —write that down, mate! 

Murdoc flounces out in the opposite direction. 
Noodle gets up, offers.a weary smile, then makes 
alittle bow and follows suit. Russel momentarily 
looks up and realises that his bandmates have 
left the room. He shrugs and goes back to staring 
at the television. Probably best to leave him to it. 
Ill show myself out. @ 
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to him. “I was hanging onto the ropes. I was 
punch-drunk,” he told writer David Ritz in his 
biography Divided Soul. “I kept telling myself 
that good news was around the corner, but 
there wasn’t anything around the corner except 
some big IRS dude ready to mug me. I was tired 
of getting beat up.” 

Gaye's relationship to boxing wasn’t merely 
metaphorical. He’d dabbled in the sport as far 
back as adolescence, and he remained a fan 
throughout his life. He even managed a couple 
of fighters in the mid-70s, though they both 
proved disappointing. 

At a 1978 benefit for a congressional 
candidate, he actually got in the ring with 
Muhammad Ali. Highly competitive and 
seemingly delusional about his abilities ~ never 
mind that the whole thing was meant to be a 
lark — Gaye was intent on actually boxing Ali. 

In her revelatory memoir, After the Dance, 
co-written by Ritz, Marvin's second wife, Jan, 
recalled the Ali exhibition. “It didn’t take 
more than a minute for Ali to knock him to the 
ground. Because Ali loved him, he didn’t hurt 
him,” she wrote. “But Marvin was nonetheless 
humiliated. When it came to sporting feats, 
Marvin had delusions of grandeur.” 

In preparation for the Ali “fight”, Gaye trained 
at the Hoover Street Gym in South Central Los 


Angeles. This is where he first laid eyes on Andy 
“the Hawk” Price, a neighbourhood hero and 
contending welterweight. “He saw me in the gym 
and said he liked my style,” Price remembers. 
“That was the beginning of our partnership.” 

But if his own limitations as a boxer were 
now clear, Gaye had at least found a way to stay 
in the ring, or near it: he'd become the Hawk’ 
manager. Gaye’s partnership with Price led to 
three victories, before Gaye scored Price that 
Vegas title shot against Leonard, boxing’s baby- 
face sensation. It was the biggest fight of Price’s 
career, and just as huge a moment for Gaye. 
A victory, Gaye believed, would turn his life 
around. “Once my man wins the crown,” he told 
Ritz, “everything’s going to be all right.” 

“I think Marvin suffered from this magical- 
thinking syndrome,” says Ritz, who met Gaye 
in 1979. “He saw Andy as his saviour. He was 
gonna knock out one of the greatest fighters in 
history, make Marvin millions, and then all his 
problems would be solved. 

This is the story of that fight in Vegas, and how 
it changed the lives and careers of all involved. 
Though much has been written about Gaye’s 
downward spiral in the late 70s and early 80s, 
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about the resurgence of his career in the wake 
of ‘Sexual Healing’, and his 1984 murder at the 
hands of his own father at the family’s home, 
little has been written about this event. It’s a 
story that illustrates so much about Gaye — his 
fears, his misplaced ideas of masculinity, his 
charms, his ability to pull profundity out of pain, 
his cruelty and his delusions. 

For a brief moment in 1979, the fates of 
a tortured soul singer and a working-class 
prizefighter were entwined. Gaye once said that 
when he managed fighters, when he really put 
his heart into them, it was.as if it were he himself 
in the ring. That night in Vegas, this was never 
more true. 


N THE EARLY days of Motown, according to 

Ritz, Berry Gordy kept a framed portrait from 

his days as a Golden Gloves boxer on a wall of 

his office. Gordy had a solid career as a fighter 
in the late 40s, reportedly winning most of 
his fights before being drafted into the Korean 

War. When he returned, the legend goes, he 

used a loan of $800 to start Motown. 

Gordy signed Gaye in 1961, and the hits 
followed, one after another. But despite 
reaching dizzying heights of success together, 
the two were, as Gaye putt, “destined to clash”. 
A lot of their troubles, Ritz believed, stemmed 


from the fraught relationship Gaye had with his 
father. Marvin Gay Sr., a Pentecostal minister, 
was physically abusive and suffered from 
alcoholism. In addition, he occasionally cross- 
dressed, and hid that part of his identity from 
his friends and family. His cruelty led to his 
son’s deep distrust of male authority figures, 
Gordy especially. 

Growing up in Washington, D.C., Gaye was 
humiliated by his father’s double life, feelings 
that led to a lifelong struggle with his own 
masculinity; he even added the “e” to his last 
name in hopes of dispelling rumours about his 
sexuality. This nagging insecurity, Ritz thought, 
helped drive him to become one of pop’s great 
sex symbols, and it also led him to sports, 
where he sought validation and camaraderie 
“Confusion about manhood would become 
another great theme in Marvin Gaye's life,” 
wrote Ritz. “His search for strong male role 
models led him into boxing rings and onto 
football fields while he fought to prove, fought 
to deny, fought to win his selfrespect — gallant 
attempts which proved futile: 

Gaye's relationship with Gordy was further 


complicated when he, 24 at the time, married 
Gordy’s glamorous older sister Anna, 41. 
Though the two surely loved each other, there 
was also something political driving their 
relationship. “Marrying a queen might not make 
me a king, but at least I'd have a shot at being 
prince,” Gaye told Ritz years later. 

Gaye was one of Motown’s most reliable 
hitmakers throughout the 60s, but with 
1971’s What's Going On, he became something 
more: an inner-city bard and soul mu: 
social conscience. Not long after that album’s 
monster success, he underwent another 
thrilling mutation, becoming a sex symbol of 
unprecedented sensuality and style with Let’s 
Get It On. 

Itwas in the shadow of this white-hot success 
that Marvin and Anna’s marriage fell apart. In 
fact, it was at a session for Let’s Get It On that 
Gaye met Jan Hunter, a 17-year-old fan visiting 
the studio. By 1974, he was living with her. 
When Anna heard Jan had given birth to a 
daughter, she filed for divorce. 

The divorce proceedings with Anna, finalised 
in1977, only added to Gaye’s financial problems. 
His 1978 album, Here, My Dear, became a kind 
of bargaining chip in the settlement: Marvin 
agreed to pay Anna his advance and a large 
portion of its earnings. The album was a 


devastating song suite chronicling his turbulent 
marriage to and divorce from Anna. “A lot of 
people thought, because of the settlement and 
the royalties going to Anna, it was going to be 
a throwaway. That it wasn’t going to do well,” 
says London Miller, Motown’s vice president 
of sales at the time. “In a way, that assumption 
was right. He made an album about his divorce, 
but ina manner that was very creative. A lot of 
people just didn’t get it.” 

There couldn't have been a worse time for 
Gaye’s career to nosedive. In October 1978, 
Billboard ran a story revealing Gaye had 
recently filed for bankruptcy, estimating his 
debis at $7 million, “He didn’t have a money 
manager,” Ritz tells me. “I don’t think he had 
any idea how much money he owed the IRS, 
or if he even cared. He kind of delighted in his 
irresponsibility. But underneath that there was 
some kind of self-destructive mechanism.” 

As 1978 drew to a close, Gaye realised he'd 
have to hit the road in order to dig himself out of 
debt. But even that proved disastrous at times. 
Struggling with depression and stage fright, he 
sometimes refused to go onstage, leaving behind 
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‘Above: Sugar Ray Leonard (left) fights Andy “the Hawk" Price for the North 
American Boxing Federation welterweight title in Las Vegas on 28 September 1979 


disappointed fans and $50,000 pay cheques he 
desperately needed. When he did perform, he 
often spent the money on cocaine. 

Marvin had his light moments on the road, 
too, as Ritz recalled. One night, he hopped 
on a CB radio to announce to strangers on the 
highway they were stuck in traffic with none 
other than Marvin Gaye. He sang for them, 
then led a procession to a truck stop, where he 
popped bottles of Champagne and partied with 
his new friends. “Despite all this dark shit going 
on, Marvin was still one of the most charming, 
loving, and charismatic men I've ever known,” 
Ritz says. “He was regal. He was philosophical. 
As much as he was falling apart, he sort of 
floated above it all.” 


MARVIN AND JAN MARRIED in 1977, as soon 
as the ink was dry on his and Anna's divorce 
papers. But that marriage was doomed as 
well. In After the Dance, Jan chronicled the 
manipulative games Gaye played when it came 
to their sex life. According to Jan, he'd push 
other men on her and encourage her infidelity, 
even convincing her to participate in group 
sex, only to then shame her afterwards. (Jan 
declined to comment for this story; sadly, she 
died in December, at age 66.) 

According to Divided Soul, Gaye claimed 
Jan was the flesh-and-blood manifestation of 
a recurring dream, in which he watched as a 
young woman taunted him as she had sex with 
other men. “Football players, boxers, weight 
lifters — would take her and whirl her around 
Everyone was naked except me. She'd go from 
man to man, coming closer to me, moving away 
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from me,” said Gaye. “She was the figure in my 
fantasy come to life, the one I watched dancing 
round and round in my imagination.” 

‘This dynamic was exhausting. Eventually, Jan 
began an affair with Teddy Pendergrass. “That 
clearly tore Marvin up,” says Ritz. Pendergrass, 
stepping out from the shadow of Philly soul 
group Harold Melvin and the Blue Notes, 
strapped himself to the rocket that was the 
disco-soul craze of the late 70s and experienced 
massive success just as Gaye's career was taking 
a downturn. It didn’t hurt that Pendergrass 
possessed blinding levels of sex appeal and a 
voice that was a heart-stopping blend of gravel 
and grace. 

‘That Pendergrass had opened for Gaye and 
clearly looked up to him made his success and 
his betrayal all the more painful for Marvin. 
In her memoir, Jan says she and Pendergrass 
would spot Marvin’s car parked outside of 
restaurants when they were on dates. Gaye 
even sent a dozen dead roses to Pendergrass’s 
dressing room before a show at the Greek 
Theatre in LA. 

Whether it was his Herculean consumption of 
cocaine, his toxic romances, or his bad business 
dealings, Gaye knew how to court catastrophe. 
But like a fighter on the ropes angling for a 
comeback, he was intent on using his pain 
towards a productive end. He began working on 
a project he hoped would win back the critics 
and send a stark message to Pendergrass: an 
unbridled make-out album called Love Man. 
Song titles reportedly included “I Offer You 
Nothing But Love’ and ‘A Lover's Plea’. “The 
lyrics might be superficial, but no more than 


Teddy's,” Jan recalled Marvin saying, in After 
the Dance. “Besides, the grooves are more 
seductive than his.” 

Sadly, the album didn’t have the makings 
of a hit, and both Gaye and Motown agreed to 
dump it. But before they did, they released ‘Ego 
Tripping Out’, an unnerving, disco-inflected 
proto-rap track. It grazed the Top 20 of the R&B 
chart before receding into the shadows, but it 
tells us a lot about what was going on with Gaye 
at the time. 

The beat is manic, but seems to be going 
nowhere. There's an overwhelming sorrow at 
the centre of this thing. A sense of paranoia only 
a true addict could But just when you 
begin to get creeped out by the suffocatingly 
bad vibes, the song takes a redemptive turn. 
Gaye reflects on the pain intrinsic to egotism 
and the limits of self: medicating: “Turn the fear 
into energy, ‘cos the toot and the smoke won't 
‘fulfill the need.” With ‘Ego Tripping Out’, Gaye 
set out to make a commercial record, something 
that would reignite his stagnant career, but 
instead, he wound up making something much 
more gut-wrenching, reflective and profound. 

The single was released within weeks of the 
Price-Leonard fight. Around that same time, 
according to After the Dance, a coke-fuelled 
Gaye visited Jan and their two children at her 
mother’s home in Hermosa Beach, California. 
The family decided to take a walk on the beach, 
and as the kids ran ahead and played, Gaye and 
Jan began to fight over his desire to divorce 
and her insistence that they first iron out the 
financial details. The fight escalated and turned 
physical, with Gaye pushing Jan to the ground 
and getting on top of her. 

As Jan recalled, a neighbour called the cops, 
and soon four policemen pulled Marvin off of 
Jan, They quickly restrained him. Jan and the 
kids then watched as Gaye was carted off in the 
back of a squad car with a black eye. 


‘THE PAST FEW YEARS have been hard on Andy 
Price. First, he was diagnosed with Parkinson's 
in 2010. Then there was the 2019 murder of his 
son and namesake, Andrew LaVelle Price II, a 
36-year-old rapper known as YG Soprano who 
was killed in a drive-by shooting that remains 
unsolved. 

You can still see glimpses of the toughness 
that made him such a good fighter. “I don’t have 
regrets about my career,” Price tells me. After 
a successful amateur career, he turned pro in 
1972 and went undefeated in his first 15 fights. 

He got his first break in 1976, due to an 
unlikely Hollywood connection. “Andy’s from 
South Central, but his mom did domestic work 
in Beverly Hills for, you know, high-profile 
people,” Price’s wife, Dede, explains. Dede has 
known Price since they were 10, and because 
Parkinson's inhibits his ability to talk, she often 
speaks for him. “One of those people was Dinah 
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Shore, and she was seeing Burt Reynolds at the 
time. Andy's mom was always talking about her 
son, this boxer. Burt was interested in boxing 
and wanted to meet him. Next thing you know, 
he was managing Andy.” For a brief period, 
Reynolds and Lee Majors managed Price. “Burt 
was the best. He was just great to work with,” 
says Price. 

Then came that fateful meeting with Gaye 
at the Hoover Street Gym in 1978. “Marvin was 
having financial troubles, and he was going 
to invest in me because he saw me as a way 
out,” says Price. “That’s when he became 
my manager.” Gaye agreed to handle Price’s 
schedule and all business regarding his fights 
His first fight under Gaye’s management was in 
February 1979, against welterweight Billy Miller. 
Price won by decision after 10 rounds. Price 
won his next two fights as well. 

The fight with Leonard — easily Price’s biggest 
yet — was the result of some behind-the-scenes 
negotiations between Gaye and iconic boxing 
promoter Don King. “Marvin came to see me,” 
says King. “He really wanted Andy to fight Sugar 
Ray. He just wanted to dot every I and cross 
every T. But I told him I wanted him to sing the 
national anthem.” The fight was locked in for 
September, and Gaye agreed to sing ahead of the 
main event, a rematch between Larry Holmes, 


defending his WBC heavyweight title, and 
Earnie Shavers. The card also included future 
legend Roberto Duran in a welterweight bout 
with Zeferino Gonzalez, Wilfredo Gomez against 
Carlos Mendoza for the super bantamweight 
title, and a heavyweight showdown between 
Michael Dokes and Jimmy Young. 

At this point, Leonard was already on his 
way to becoming one of the greatest boxers of 
all time. He took home a gold medal at the 1976 
Olympics, then went pro and struck fear into the 
hearts of the entire boxing world. The fight with 
Price would be Leonard’s first bout defending 
the NABF welterweight title since his knockout 
victory over Peter Ranzany the previous 
month. He entered the night undefeated in 24 
pro fights, at least half of which were finished 
with devastating knockouts. Beyond his lethal 
hook, Leonard had another highly valued 
quality: wholesomeness. The broad and shining 
smile, the glinting eyes, the whole Cheerios- 
commercial-ready package. 

Price was more workmanlike, coming out of 
the furnace of LA’s inner-city gyms. He came 
into the fight with a solid 325-3 record, but had 
taken some disappointing losses in recent years. 
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The word on Price was he could go the distance 
and challenge Leonard like no one had before. 
But it was a sink-or-swim moment for his career. 
“Andy was an excellent fighter. But to take on 
Sugar Ray, you're walking through the gates of 
hell,” King sermonises from his office in Florida. 
“Sugar Ray, as a combination situation, was 
impeccable. Punches coming from all different 
directions. South, west, east, north. Andy had 
to have what we call indomitable courage and 
invincible spirit.” 

A lot was at stake for both fighters. In 
November of that year, Leonard was slated for 
his biggest payday yet, and a chance to claim the 
WBC welterweight title in a fight against Wilfred 
Benitez. But if Price pulled off an upset, Leonard’s 
shot at the belt against Benitez — and the agreed- 
upon $1 million payday — would be up in smoke. 
For Price, a victory would see him leapfrog 
Leonard in the world of welterweight contenders. 
He'd be on the fast track to a title shot. 


FOLLOWING THE ALTERCATION in Hermosa 
Beach, Gaye was released from custody, and 
soon he, his mother, Alberta, his brother, 
Frankie, and their sister, Zeola, crowded into 
his customised Greyhound bus and headed to. 
Vegas. “We left ... on September 27th, during 
a heat wave, only to find the temperature 


climbing even higher as we travelled the long, 
desolate highway through the desert,” Frankie 
wrote in his memoir, Marvin Gaye, My Brother. 

‘That night, they attended a Diana Ross show 
at Caesars Palace. The show was, Zeola tells 
me, “fantastic. We sat in a booth there, and 
she came over to the table and reached out her 
hand to Marvin, and he grabbed it and they 
started singing together. It was just a beautiful 
moment.” Price was there, too, as was Leonard, 
Stevie Wonder, and Smokey Robinson. After the 
concert they all went backstage for a party in 
Ross's dressing room. 

The occasion also served as an opportunity 
for Gaye and Gordy to ease some of the tension 
that flowed from the divorce and the poor 
performance of Here, My Dear. “Marvin sat 
down with [Gordy] and the two of them actually 
had a nice peaceful conversation,” Frankie 
recalls in his memoir. “It wasn’t the first time, 
I know, but seeing them together like that was 
rare.” The spectre of hope for a better future, 
for a path toward redemption and a revitalised 
career, lay there like an open road for Gaye. 

The next night, beneath the arena lights, 


amid the celebrities and cameras, Leonard and 
Price climbed into the ring. “There is the young 
man. Still unbeaten. Sugar Ray Leonard. So 
fleet of hand. So fleet of feet,” famed announcer 
Howard Cosell intoned as Leonard danced in 
his corner and fired jabs into the air. “And his 
opponent, now look at him closely. Andy Price 
from Los Angeles. See that beard? You wouldn’t 
see a man in the ring in any other jurisdiction, 
Ido not think, in this country with a beard.” 

The beard was no small issue. In the days 
leading up to the fight, Leonard and his trainer, 
Angelo Dundee — legendary trainer and 
cornerman for Muhammad Ali — had launched 
a campaign to force Price to shave it, claiming 
it would cushion the blow of punches and 
delegitimise the fight. “Ray knew I liked my 
beard. That was just a thing to get under my 
skin,” Price tells me. Though they didn’t fully 
succeed, Price was ordered to clip the beard, 
and the boxing commission banned facial hair 
in future fights. 

Price stayed focused on his strategy. “I was 
going to box him in the early rounds and crowd 
him in the late rounds, never looking for the 
KO,” he remembers. “The plan was to outbox 
him.” But when Price finally turned from 
his corner to face Leonard and the national 
television cameras, there was a stunned 


expression pasted across his face. Whether it 
was the big shots sitting ringside, the roaring 
crowd, or the pure gravity of the fight, the 
weight of everything seemed to dawn on himall 
at once. “When Andy came out of the dressing 
room, Marvin said that he had this look in his 
eyes that frightened him,” Zeola remembers. 
“This look of fear. He said, ‘I didn’t like the way 
he looked.”* 

Price claims he was confident: “I felt strong 
and ready. I had a lot of respect for Sugar Ray, 
but no more than for the next fighter.” There 
were reasons for Price to feel confident. Many 
thought this was going to be a real battle, 
Cosell included. “In Los Angeles, he has great 
support,” he said shortly after the bell rang. 
“He's owned by the singer Marvin Gaye. Those 
of you not familiar with this man, they call 
him ‘the Hawk’. ‘The uncrowned welterweight 
champion’. So Sugar Ray should be in for a 
tough fight.” 

The fighters sprang from their corners. Price 
came out aggressive, knifing at Leonard with 
left jabs. Leonard connected a few times early, 
but Price wouldn’t be discouraged. “Early on, 
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Celebs like Berry Gordy and Diana Ross (above right) attended the fight, which was 
promoted by the legendary Don King (above left). “Marvin came to see me.” says King. “He 
really wanted Andy to fight Sugar Ray. He just wanted to dot every | and cross every T. But | 


told him | wanted him to sing the national anthem” 


he hit me with a right hand. It didn’t really hurt, 
so I thought it was going to be easy,” says Pric 

Then Price hit Leonard with what Cosell 
called a “floating right”. Leonard responded a 
few moments later with a quick left jab to the 
jaw that seemed to mark an irreversible turning 
point in the fight. For the next minute or so they 
sliced in each other’s directions but made little 
to no contact. Price stayed aggressive. He stayed 
out of the line of fire. But then Leonard hit Price 
with a dizzying flurry of punches that sent him 
stumbling into the ropes. 

Price dropped his hands; and then, the final 
devastating ceremony of abuse. Leonard hit him 
with one brutal combination to the head after 
another until Price, swaying back and forth like 
a tree being cut down, dropped lifelessly to the 
mat. The tour de force clobbering took all of 
two minutes and 52 seconds. As Leonard was 
triumphantly hoisted into the air by his team, 
Price struggled to his feet, then collapsed again, 
his eyes glazing over. 

Sitting ringside in his black suit, a look 
of shock and sadness froze on Gaye’s face 
“Marvin was just sick. He was devastated,” 
Zeola remembers. “A stunning victory over a 
man who all the scuttlebutt around here by 
the wise guys who cover boxing [said], “Wait 
till you see Andy Price. He can beat Leonard. 
Cosell bellowed. 

Price eventually got off the canvas and 
hobbled back to the dressing room at Caesars, 
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where he saw Gaye. “Marvin just looked so sad,” 
Price remembers. “I think he was crying: 

As if the moment wasn’t already heavy 
enough, Marvin still had to go out and sing 
the national anthem ahead of the main event 
with the fresh feeling of defeat enveloping him. 
“When I got backstage, Marvin was debating 
whether to do the national anthem or not,” 
Zeola recalls. “My mom told him, ‘Marvin, you 
gotta do it. Even though you're struggling right 
now, you've gotta get out there.’ And he was 
down. He lost a lot of money that night on top 
of everything else. But still he went out there 
and did it. And it was just beautiful” 

Metaphors were meaningless now; Gaye was 
actually in the ring. Outside it were the pressures 
that had weighed him down for months and 
years: the IRS, the mounting debt he now surely 
could not escape; Pendergrass and Jan, and the 
brutal unravelling of another marriage; Gordy 
and Motown and those who didn’t understand 
the path he was on, who looked at him and saw 
an artist past his prime. Gordy’s presence that 
night was particularly fraught. “I think having 
Gordy there that night, knowing his history 
as an amateur boxer and an aficionado, the 
humiliation for Marvin was great,” says Ritz. 

On either side of the ring stood Holmes and 
Shavers, set to battle. There were military men 
in navy and white with flags hoisted. There 
was King in a blue suit and bow tie, chomping 
on a cigar. And standing in the centre of this 


maelstrom of garish American imagery was 
Marvin Gaye, with his black eye and black suit, 
clutching a microphone with what looked like 
tears in his eyes, as “The Star-Spangled Banner’ 
crept in through the PA. Electric piano and 
a little guitar gave way to church organ and 
Gaye's voice, which sailed from velvet whispers 
to tearful wails, turning an arcane hymn into a 
raw and personal prayer. 


“A COUPLE OF DAYS after the fight, Marvin gave 
me a car, It was a °73 Brougham Fleetwood,” 
Price tells me. “After that, I didn’t see him for 
a long time.” Price struggles to get out the next 
thought, but Dede steps in: “One of the reasons 
he stopped dealing with Marvin was because 
he saw the drug use taking over,” she says. 
“Andrew was a good kid. He went to Sunday 
school and didn’t drink and didn’t smoke. 1 
think it scared him seeing where Marvin was 
going with that stuff.” 

After the devastating defeat in Vegas, Price’s 
career was never the same. “There’s no doubt 
it was a big turning point,” says Dede. “After 
the Sugar Ray fight there was a downturn in 
the quality of fights and opportunities he got. 
Ifhe beat Sugar Ray, that was gonna be a whole 
different career.” Though he won five out of 
the final seven fights of his career, they were 
all lower-stakes bouts. By 1983, it was all over, 
punctuated by another brutal knockout, 

By November, a cocaine-addled and 
depression-stricken Gaye fled to Hawaii with his 
son, Frankie, escaping his myriad troubles, but 
also descending further into a hell of his own. 
making. In Hawaii, as Ritz noted, things grew 
darker. Gaye got evicted from his condo and 
ended up living in the back of an abandoned 
bakery truck with Frankie, while Jan fought for 
a court order to get the boy back to Los Angeles. 
Marvin even attempted suicide by taking a lethal 
dose of cocaine, but survived. “The problems 
were too big for me. I just wanted to be left alone 
to blow my brain away with high-octane toot,” 
he said in Divided Soul. “It would be a slow but 
relatively pleasant death, certainly less messy 
than a gun.” 

It’s clear from his own words that the 
staggering defeat in Vegas, along with Jan’s 
affair, his mounting debt, and stalling career, 
were the major catalysts for this bleak 
period that followed. “Jan ran off with Teddy 
Pendergrass,” Gaye told Ritz. “I set myself up 
for it, just like I set myself up for getting beat by 
Sugar Ray. But I didn’t realise what it would do 
tome. | couldn’t take it. | became sick, seriously 
sick. This was supposed to be the end of a long, 
bad period, but it was just the beginning.” 

Gaye forced himself back on the road in 
1980, hoping to combat his growing debt. The 
gruelling tour was not favourably reviewed; to 
make matters worse, Marvin discovered the 
power of freebasing cocaine, and smoked or 
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snorted away most of the $60,000 the tour 
grossed, according to Ritz. He was broke again, 
and Gaye said that friends like Smokey Robinson 
and Stevie Wonder, who in the past had loaned 
him money, now only offered advice. Though 
he was supposed to return to America after the 
tour, he chose to stay in Europe and avoid the 
anxieties back home. 

While living 
in London, Gaye 
completed another 
brilliant but 
misunderstood album, 
1981's In Our Lifetime, 
a darkly sexy, fireand- 
brimstone meditation 
on what he saw as the 
impending nuclear 
holocaust. According to 
Divided Soul, Gaye also 
believed that Motown 
had conspired with 
some of the musicians 
to have the master tapes 
smuggled out of the 
studio and back to LA. 
When Motown made 
changes in the mix and 
released the album 
without his consent, 
Gaye swore to never 
work with the label 
again, putting an end to 
his working relationship 
with Gordy. 

Around this time, 
Ebony interviewed 
Gaye, teasing the piece on the cover: “Exiled 
in London, controversial singer Marvin Gaye 
talks about: losing his home and fortune to 
the IRS; kidnapping his own son ..." As if that 
wasn’t bad enough, that cover featured none 
other than Sugar Ray Leonard, whose career 
had gone supernova since the Price fight. That 
cover line read, “Sugar Ray’s Greatest Challenge: 
how to handle life as world boxing champ, multi- 
millionaire corporation chairman and family 
man at 24.” 

“I wanted to sue the magazine,” Gaye told 
Ritz, “They did it intentionally to show him as a 
winner and me as a loser. It was clearly a well- 
orchestrated plot against me.” Two years and 
some change later, the loss still stung deeply. 


HEY WERE AN unlikely pairing: a 
beleaguered American pop star and an 
R&B-obsessed concert promoter from 
Belgium. But by all accounts, Freddy 
Cousaert came as close as anyone 
to saving Gaye's life. The singer was 
particularly impressed by Cousaert’s 
relationship with Muhammad Ali, 
whom Cousaert brought over to Belgium on 
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THE FIGHT OF MARVIN GAYE’S LIFE 


a promotional tour. “Marvin didn’t open up 
to many people right off, but once he heard 
Freddy relate his Ali story, he had to tell about 
his failed involvement in boxing,” Frankie wrote 
in his memoir. 

In the spring of 1981, Cousaert persuaded 
Gaye to move to the Belgian seaport city of 
Ostend, where he and his wife ran a hotel. 


LOVEMAN 
Gaye with Jan in 1977. They married that year, but the 
union seemed doomed from the start 


He lent Gaye money for a luxurious seaside 
apartment, became his de facto manager, and 
helped negotiate a new deal with Columbia 
Records. Though he never stopped smoking or 
snorting, Gaye lived a decidedly healthier life in 
Ostend. He could be seen running through the 
city in his Adidas tracksuit, playing basketball, 
or in the boxing gym sparring with Cousaert. 
“Lam an orphan, in this moment,” he says in 
Marvin Gaye, Transit Ostend, a documentary 
from the time. “And Ostend is my orphanage.” 
At the same time, Gaye reunited with 
mentor and producer Harvey Fuqua for an 
album that signalled a return to form for 
the fallen star. Midnight Love was a reggae- 
indebted party record that scored him one of his 
biggest hits ever with ‘Sexual Healing’, song filled 
with so much nocturnal eroticism you wouldn't 
guess it was conceived in a small Belgian town. 
“There was an energy about Ostend I found 
stimulating,” Gaye told Ritz in Divided Soul. 
“The tempo was right, a little slow, but still 


hardworking. I fell in love with the city, and 
with Freddy’s family.” But like everything with 
Gaye, Ostend was merely a detour, a temporary 
break from darkness. 

Columbia executives wanted Marvin back 
in America as Midnight Love came out. But the 
greater motivator to come home was the health 
of his mother. She had just been diagnosed with 
bone cancer and was 
preparing for surgery. 

Gaye’s return was 
initially triumphant. 
He and Jan briefly 
reconciled, and 
Midnight Love was 
a hit, scoring Gaye 
his best reviews in 
years. But, still in the 
grips of freebase, he 
began slipping into 
old, familiar paranoia. 
According to After the 
Dance, he accused Jan 
of hiring gang members 
to murder him. “He 
was so paranoid about 
assassins that he 
stationed bodyguards 
to stand on either side 
of the stage during 
his performance,” Jan 
recalled. 

Things were further 
complicated when 
Gaye's father, who had 
been in D.C. during 
Alberta’s surgery and 
recovery, decided to move into the home she 
and Marvin shared in LA. No one knows for 
sure, but in After the Dance, Jan says she heard 
Marvin bought a gun around this time and gave 
it to his father, asking him to protect him from 
the malevolent forces he believed were after 
him, “Why had he appointed Father as his chief 
protector?” Jan wrote. “Why had he handed a 
gun to Father? Or had he? Only God knows.” 

The last time Andy Price saw Marvin was 
when the boxer went to visit his aunt and uncle, 
who happened to live across the street from 
Gaye’s family. 

When Price pulled up, he noticed Gaye in the 
front yard. Gaye ran over and embraced him. 
Price introduced him to Dede. “I remember 
thinking, ‘What are the odds of that?” Dede 
remembers. “That he lived right there. Andy 
was so excited. He ran over, and they stood in 
the driveway talking.” 

“He seemed happy,” says Price. No significant 
conversation was had. They just chatted and 
caught up, years after the fight had forever 
altered their lives. Gaye said goodbye, and with 
a smile on his face, ran back across the street, 
into the dark of that house. @ 
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What powers 
the world’s most 
exciting super- 
group? Friendship, 
sick books and 
sicker songs 
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MALIBU, 


and Zuma Beach is empty, save for a husky 
on the shore and a surfer waist-deep in the 
ocean. The late-November sky is the precise 
shade of a cerulean crayon, and the lighting 
is almost too perfect. It feels like one of Tony 
Soprano’s dreams. Or maybe I died and I'm 
in some kind of hazy afterlife, one where you 
get to hang out with the world’s most exciting 
indie band. When | express this thoughtaloud, 
Julien Baker, Phoebe Bridgers and Lucy Dacus 
— otherwise known as boygenius ~ erupt with 
laughter. “We're meeting you in purgatory,” 
says Dacus, 27. “So, how'd you do in your life?” 

It’s all real, though: The three generation- 
defining songwriters of boygenius got 
together last year for the first time since their 
debut EP in 2018, knocked off a fantastic 
debut album, and are here this morning to 
start talking about it ll for the first time. The 
trio is strolling along the beach with the kind 
of swagger the Backstreet Boys had in their 
‘Anywhere for You’ video. Except these Boys 
don’t take themselves too seriously. 


BRIDGERS: My mom got her first tattoo at 
my house last night. 

DACUS: | designed a tattoo for my mom in 
high school. 


BRIDGERS: I'm going to have a toxic 
tattoo year, I can tell. 

BAKER [WHO HAS MANY TATTOOS]: 
Welcome! 


Dacus is wearing sunglasses with 
purple frames, and a white corduroy 
baseball cap. Baker, 27, is standing in the 
sand witha hot-pink Fshirt tucked under 
a black sweater. Bridgers, a 28-year-old 
LA native who recently bought a house 
in nearby Calabasas, is in her signature 
black attire, except for a beige baseball 
cap that reads “Lucy loves me, Dads fear 
me.” It refers to ‘Thumbs’, a track off 
‘Dacus’ instant-classic 2021 solo album, 
Home Video, where she fantasises about 
murdering her friend’s shitty dad. 

Boygenius love classic rock — after 
Bridgers spoke to Paul McCartney on 
Instagram Live in 2021, she broke down, 
in tears. But boygenius also love to 
subvert male hero worship of all kinds 
— their band name is a reference for 
overconfident men who are praised for 
their every thought ~ and more than 
anything, they just want to be treated 
like famous bands of dudes. Just think 
of the cover of their self-titled EP, 
where they sat on a couch in the same 
formation as Crosby, Stills, and Nash did 
on their debut. 

Baker, Bridgers and Dacus are all 
beloved solo artists, though Bridgers 
broke through to the music-your- 
dad-has-heard-of level during the 
pandemic with her sophomore album, 

Punisher (which earned her four Grammy 
nominations), and collaborations with Taylor 
Swift, McCartney, Lorde, and others (she’s 
slated to open for Swift in the spring). Yet 
equality has always driven the bandmates, 
all of whom identify as queer: there is no 
frontwoman, and everyone is encouraged to 
suggest or veto ideas. “Lifting each other up 
[is] how we create,” Bridgers says. “We all get 
to be the lead. We all get the high off each 
other being in the front, which is so sick and 
has been the ethos of this band since day one.” 

Baker, the heart of the band, emotionally 
bulldozes you with her fierce vocals; 
Bridgers, the soul, eloquently brings 
lovesick, melancholic melodies; and Dacus, 
the brain, writes songs with a dramatic 
heft worthy of the Russian novels she tears 
through. (Her review of War and Peace, 
which she read during lockdown: “It’s sick.”) 
Together as boygenius, they're like some 
kind of guitar-based “Justice League”, as 
Baker puts it. 

Dacus and Baker met in 2016, when they 
played a show together in Washington, D.C. 
“I came into the dressing room and Luce 
was in there, reading The Portrait of a Lady,” 
Baker recalls. “I was like, ‘We're gonna be 
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friends.” They quickly bonded over Southern 
backgrounds (Baker is from Tennessee, Dacus 
from Virginia) that were deeply rooted in 
religion. Dacus ripped out the back blank 
page of the book and wrote down her email. 
Soon they were sending long missives back 
and forth, trading book recommendations, 
and developing crushes on each other, which 
they didn’t admit to until later. 

Baker met Bridgers a month later, and 
when the three found out they'd be touring 
together ona triple bill in 2018, they decided 
to head into the studio, thinking they'd record 
a seven-inch single to promote the shows. 
“We set out to make one song, and made six,” 
Bridgers says. “It was not like falling in love. It 
was falling in love.” 

Boygenius’ self-titled EP, released that 
autumn, stunned fans and critics. Their 
emotionally intense guitar music tapped 
into the qualities that made rock the music 
of a generation — several generations back 
— making it feel like it just might be that 
again. They were acclaimed songwriters 
living parallel lives, yet they sounded like 
one cohesive, awesome unit — partly because 
of how much they relate to one another 
on a fundamental level. “We were able to 
commiserate about the less enjoyable 
aspects of this job,” Dacus says. “We have a 
shared experience that is not shared by a lot 
of other people in our lives.” For Bridgers, 
being around the Boys means “being 
constantly validated that my problems are 
real problems”. 

It would take four years for them to cut 
a full-length album. During that time, they 
were asked about reuniting in nearly every 
interview. They tended to play coy, and today 
they recite their go-to responses as the waves 
crash on the shore: Bridgers tends to say, “Ifit 
ever works out again”; Baker, “Probably in an 
undisclosed time in the future”; while Dacus 
utters a simple, “Gee, I wish!” 

The Record, due on 31 March, will come 
out on Interscope — the first major-label 
release for any member. With crashing 
chords, whisper-to-howl vocals, and lyrics 
guaranteed to appear in a TikTok lip-syne 
by your younger cousin (cowboys have neck 
tattoos, someone is called a “winter bitch”, 
another falls down the stairs), it should go 
down as one of 2023's best albums. 

Baker, Bridgers and Dacus could have kept 
charging along with their solo careers and 
personal ambitions, But they'd rather make 
music together. “There's a realm in which 
feel permitted to be ambitious in this band, 
in a way that I can’t for my own solo stuff, 
because it’s something shared with people 
that I love who are the greatest songwriters 
ever,” Baker says. “I feel an uncomplicated 
pride about it.” 

Adds Bridgers: “We're obsessed with each 
other, I like myself better around them.” 
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AKER IS NOT a beach person. 
The Tennessee native can count 
the number of times she’s been 
to a beach on one hand, which 
is probably a good thing. During a Malibu 
writing trip, she went for a swim, ignoring 
Bridgers’ warning that the tide was too high. 
“I got pummelled by the waves to where I 
couldn’t keep my head up long enough to get 
my bearings,” she says. “I have this macho 
bone in my body that I was like, ‘I'm pretty fit. 
Ican hold my own in the ocean’ I could not. I 
could've drowned.” 
While this was happening, Baker had 
a morbid thought: “I was like, ‘This is not 
the worst ever way to die’ It’s not traumatic, 
lonely, some sort of weird violent end or a 
horrible disease. 1 was just having a great 
time on the beach with my friends. That's 
like being smothered to death by puppies.” 
The incident inspired ‘Anti-Curse’, a 
headbanging highlight of The Record, in 
which Baker looks back on that day while 
folding in several Easter eggs. The line “Salt 
in my lungs” recalls the Dacus-sung boygenius 
track ‘Salt in the Wound’, while later, a 


BOYGENIUS ARE BACK IN TOWN 


melody from Bridgers’ ‘Savior Complex’ 
surfaces. “Fucking love a leitmotif!” Baker 
says. As if that wasn’t enough, she tops off 
the track with Bridgers’ favourite Joan Didion 
quote: “Was anyone ever so young?” 

Onan uncharacteristically cloudy moming in 
Venice, California, I meet Baker at a coffee shop 
that’s blasting Abbey Road on a loop. Her black 
skinny jeans are rolled above her Dr. Martens. 
On the breast pocket of her hunter-green 
jacket is a patch from the Norwegian black- 
metal band Mayhem, and beneath its sleeves, 
knuckle tattoos peer out: One hand spells out 
“Hard?” the other “Work.” When a bee sneaks 
up behind her, she tenderly apologises: “I'm 
sorry we built a house on your house.” 

We meet here because they make espresso 
tonics, Baker’s favourite coffee beverage. At 
the home in Goodlettsville, Tennessee, that 
she purchased in March, she'll make them 
with orange angostura bitters and simple 
syrup, topped with a slice of orange. She loves 
to cook, and will grill vegetables and seafood: 
salmon teriyaki, tuna steaks, and fish tacos 
with tilapia and grouper. Mariah Schneider, 
her partner of three years, bakes bread. 


Baker lights up when she talks about her 
two dogs. “I've been like a prototypical queer 
lady redirecting the conversation to dogs,” she 
says. “I feel like I'm going to be 50 years old 
and run pit bull rescue or some fucking shit.” 

Hardcore fans can instantly identify Baker's 
role in any boygenius song, from her searing 
guitar to one-liners that rip your heart out. 
Take ‘$20’, the second track on The Record, 
which begins with “Irs a bad idea and Pm 
all about it” over a heavy riff. Baker says the 
track is about the “wanting-to-poke-the-bear 
impulse that I'm trying to mitigate”; it’s also a 
meditation on Bernie Boston's famous Vietnam 
protest photograph Flower Power. “It started 
to remind me of the tension between unrest 
and discontent with your life individually and 
the world writ large as a child,” she says. “I 
had those conversations a lot as a child, just 
listening to Green Day and being like, ‘Screw 
George Bush! War is bad! No blood for oil!” And 
my parents were like, ‘You're literally 10." 

Baker grew up gay in an evangelical 
household in Memphis. “There’s so much 
in common [with us], experiencing how 
oppressive the church can feel and growing 


up in the Bible Belt,” says Hayley Williams of 
Paramore, a friend who was raised Christian 
in Mississippi. “It was a heavy thing to 
connect on, but she’s such a great person to 
have those conversations with because she’s 


wildly intelligent and really fucking funny?” 

‘After recovering from opioid abuse, Baker 
quickly found herself in the straight-edge 
hardcore scene. She was open about her 
sobriety while doing press for her debut, 
Sprained Ankle, and 2017's Turn Out the Lights, 
but later, she says, “I started dismantling every 
dimension of my belief system and values,” she 
says. “Part of that was like, ‘Have I been sober 
all this time because it’s what's healthiest for 
me, or because I have an obsessive-compulsive 
tendency towards extremities?" It’s either all 
or nothing. I think my life is better sober. It's 
harder to maintain, and it’s been an ongoing 
thing that requires a lot of humility.” 

I wonder how Baker feels about fame — and 
whether she'll welcome an increase in attention 
after The Record. “There is a part of me that 
gets very easily intimidated by stuff because 
Ihave a country-mouse complex,” she says, 
now sitting in a cosy restaurant nearby. “But 


so far the commitments that we have, they're 
just my job at a different scale. I don't think 
that my life can change and blow up without 
my permission. I could just go play these gigs 
in bigger venues than I'm used to playing, and 
then I could just continue to go home and go 
help my neighbours mow their lawn.” 

She eyes the menu. “Add a Santa Barbara 
sea urchin?” she asks herself. “Do I want 
toast with a sea urchin on it? I don't feel that 
adventurous at 11.” 


HEN WE MEET on the 

beach, boygenius can 

hardly believe they’re less 

than two months away 
from releasing new music. They decide that 
January ~ when they released the singles 
“$20°, ‘Emily I'm Sorry’ and ‘True Blue’ — is 
a solid month. Not so much December. And 
don't even think about February. 


BAKER: February can ... we've talked about 


DACUS: Were you about to say February 
can suck a dick? 


BAKER: No. February consistently sucks. 

BRIDGERS: Consistently suck a dick! 

DACUS [TO ME}: Sorry if your birthday is in 
February or something. 


Looking back, Bridgers thinks she 
subliminally started writing for boygenius 
right after she released Punisher in June 
2020. “Covid happened, and I didn’t feel 
superproductive,” she says. “Boygenius was on 
my mind a lot, and we had been texting, like, 
“Oh, my God, what the fuck is happening on 
the Earth?’ I just wanted to talk to my friends. 
‘Then I started writing this song and was like, 
“Oh, this is clearly a boygenius song:* 

That song was ‘Emily I’m Sorry’, and 
Bridgers sent the demo to Baker and Dacus, 
asking, “Can we be a band again?” “We were 
all nervous to bring it up,’ Bridgers says. “We 
all thought that we were more excited than 
the other person.” 

Baker can sum up her enthusiasm with one 
sentence, which she says in the third person: 
“This bitch loves a Google Drive.” After Bridgers 
sent her demo, Baker created folder containing 
several Logic demos, each titled “boygenius 1”, 
“boygenius 2”, “boygenius 3” and so on. 

“Phoebe was like, ‘You have to start titling 
the songs,” Baker says, erupting in laughter. 
‘As Dacus recalls, “Julien would often write a 
song, put it in the Google Drive, and just not 
announce that there was a new song in there. 
She brought the most to the table.” 

The trio took two writing trips — Healdsburg, 
California, in April 2021, and Malibu in August 
2021 — and worked via text, in a group chat 
that’s been going strong since 2018. It was on 
one of those writing trips that ‘Leonard Cohen’ 
was born. They were in Bridgers’ Tesla with 
her pug, Maxine, heading back to Los Angeles 
from Healdsburg, when they discussed great 
songs with no chorus, “I'm obsessed with that 
format, because when it’s done poorly, it’s so 
shitty,” Bridgers explains. “Buti you can nail it, 
it's transcendent piece of art. ‘Hallelujah’ has 
achorus, but it’s similar.” 

To prove her point, Bridgers played her 
bandmates the 2005 Iron and Wine track ‘The 
‘Trapeze Swinger’, insisting they listen to the 
nearly 10-minute indie dirge. Bridgers was so 
enraptured that she lost sight of the GPS, and 
her bandmates didn’t have the heart to tell her 
she was headed in the wrong direction, 

“We both decided that the song mattered 
more,” Dacus says. “After it was over, we 
were like, “That was really amazing. Wow. 
You might want to turn around.” 

‘Adds Baker: “Dude, I was practising radical 
acceptance.” 

Like ‘The Trapeze Swinger’, ‘Leonard 
Cohen’ has no chorus — just Dacus on acoustic 
guitar, rattling off lines both charming (“You 
{feltlike an idiot adding an hour to the drive / But 
it gave us more time to embarrass ourselves / 
Telling stories we wouldn't tell anyone else”) and 
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hilarious (“Leonard Cohen once said there’s a 
crackin everything / That's how the light gets in 
/ And lam not an old man having an existential 
crisis / Ina Buddhist monastery / Writing horny 
poetry / But agree”). 

‘That, right there, captures the greatness 
of boygenius in just 36 words: They're the 
kind of songwriters who'll earnestly quote a 
heartbreaking truth from an old man, then turn 
around and gently roast him in the next line. 
Looking back on the driving incident, Dacus 
and Bridgers break it down to a single sentence. 


DACUS: We let you have food on your face. 
BRIDGERS: You let me have food on my face. 


‘The band spent nearly all of January 2022 
recording and living at Rick Rubin's Shangri- 
La studio in Malibu, with assists from some of 
indie rock's top session players, from Autolux 
drummer Carla Azar to Jay Som’s Melina 
Duterte on bass. They'd work long days, often 
10 hours or more, and unwind by watching 
thrillers like Promising Young Woman, The 
Handmaiden and Yellowjackets. 

‘To co-produce, the band enlisted Catherine 
Marks, known for her work with Manchester 
Orchestra and PJ Harvey. Marks says there was 
somewhat of a morning routine at the studio: 
Baker would go trail running 
while Dacus would read tarot 


BOYGENIUS ARE BACK IN TOWN 


before putting down the hood of her black 
jacket, uncovering platinum-blond hair 
pulled back casually, then takes a seat on 
an outdoor patio surrounded by olive trees. 
After her career exploded with Punisher, 
going out in public became tougher. “Keeping 
interiority while sharing so much of yourself 
with the world is hard,” she says, biting intoa 
tempeh BLT. “If I was going on a solo-album 
campaign right now, | wouldn't. I'd need a 
break.” She orders an orange juice in her 
oh-so-SoCal speaking voice, and reluctantly 
accepts water when told OJ is not an option. 
Bridgers did a ton of press for Punisher 
— a lot of magazine covers and late-night- 
TV appearances — and while she may not 
yet be a household name, she still finds her 
newfound fame a little jarring, especially for 
a songwriter who idolised private musicians 
like Elliott Smith and Tom Waits and named 
Punisher after overbearing, invasive fans. “I 
am, to my core, an indie person, but some 
people think I’m not famous enough to 
complain about it,” she says. That extends to 
the boygenius fan base: “We have the kind of 
superfans that John Lennon had, but some of 
our relatives don’t think we make any money. 
ike, ‘When are you going to get a real job?” 
When Bridgers’ mom got that tattoo 
recently, it was actually at 
a Friendsgiving gathering 
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a year that I didn’t talk 
to my mom and I had a 
Friendsgiving, and it was so 
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and additional production. 
Tudzin worked separately 
on The Record in Bob 
Dylan’s old tour bus in the 
yard. “I was watching them 
colour outside the lines in 
a way that they don't in their solo project 
Tudzin says. “There’s a real sense of levity 
and humour while still sticking true to their 
intensity and their depth as songwriters.” 
Tudzin and Marks both eagerly ask me ifa 
song called ‘Don’t Fuck With My Girl’ made 
it on the album. It didn’t, which speaks to 
the strength of the sessions. Tudzin confirms 
there’s a treasure trove of outtakes. “It was, 
for real, 25 straight-up hits,” she says. 


Onis at 


WHEN I MEET Bridgers at a plant-based 
restaurant in Venice, she scans the premises 


in women’s clothing 
onastreet comer for 
Mademoiselle in 1993. 


her father, who inspired 
her Punisher single ‘Kyoto’, 
though they reconciled 
during the pandemic. “I 
hadn't talked to my dad ina 
couple years before Covid,” 
she explains. “And then Covid was this builtin 
boundary [where] we can’t see each other, so 
it was nice to realise what I actually wanted: to 
be able to talk with no strings attached.” Not 
Jong after our interview, Bridgers’ dad died at 
age 60. Bridgers posted a photo of herself with 
hot pink hair, sitting alongside her father and 
sharing headphones with him. “Rest in peace 
dad,” she wrote 

Bridgers has dazzling moments on The 
Record. Anyone who loves boygenius’ 
intensely lovesick 2018 track ‘Me and My Dog’ 
will be even more devastated by ‘Letter to an 
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Old Poet’, a brutally honest monologue about 
an “all-consuming love”. “That song is about 
when someone has so much power over you, 
they stop being a person,” she explains (while 
declining to say who it’s about). 

‘Emily I’m Sorry’ is a heart-wrenching 
apology to her friend Emily Bannon, with 
lyrics like, “Emily, forgive me, can we / Make 
it up as we go along / I'm 27 and I don’t know 
who Lam / But [know what I want.” (Bridgers 
says Bannon has not yet heard the track.) 
‘Revolution 0’, initially titled ‘Paul Is Dead’, 
after the Beatles conspiracy theory, is about 
Bridgers falling in love over the internet with 
Irish actor Paul Mescal. “With the attention 
span of being in lockdown, it was just really 
beautiful,” she says. The couple were said 
to be engaged and, later, rumoured to have 
broken up; Bridgers didn’t comment, other 
than to say she is not presently engaged. 

L ask Bridgers if she sees Taylor Swift's 
ability to keep her private life airtight as an 
example to follow. “I take inspiration from the 
people Isee who are happy, and I'm still trying 
to [be],” she says. “She’s such a deep, wise 
human being, and has not sacrificed fun atall. 
She validates those boundaries that people 
have tried to take from her for her whole life. 


BOYGENIUS ARE BACK IN TOWN 


“You don’t hear enough about how people 
become successful and then happy,” she 
continues. “I'm able to hire my best friends 
to travel the world with me, and I don’t have 
any shitty people around anymore.” 

that line, by the way, recalls the verse 
Bridgers contributed to ‘Ghost in the 
Machine’, a standout track on SZA’s S.0.S.: 
“You said all my friends are on my payroll / 
You're not wrong, you're an asshole.” Some fans 
theorised that bit was about Mescal, while I 
wondered if it was Bright Eyes’ Conor Oberst, 
her bandmate in Better Oblivion Community 
Center (BOCC), whom she is rumoured to 
have also dated. Later, when I phone Bridgers 
and ask if that’s the case, she says, “I do not 
recall, asa politician would say.” She’s equally 
vague about the future of BOCC, saying, “I 
don’t know.” 

SZA met Bridgers when the R&B superstar 
cold-messaged her online, and after chatting 
for a bit the pair agreed to collaborate — and 
turned the track around in about a week. “I 
just am in love with her,” Bridgers says of SZA. 
“We talked about fucking astrology and anger 
and healthy boundaries. Just immediately 
straight into a cultural lexicon that we share. 
So, yeah, even though she’s kind of this godlike 
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writer, I think she’s out of this world and 
deeply human.” 

It’s not infrequent for journalists to tell 
Bridgers how “lucky” she is. “Every once ina 
while I get somebody who is like, ‘How does 
it feel to be up there?” she says. “I'm just like, 
‘Imade something tight. Shut the fuck up?” 


FTER OUR BEACH walk, I have 
lunch with boygenius at the 
Little Beach House in Malibu, 
where photos are banned. 
(Despite this, a man walks up to Bridgers, 
says, “My girlfriend sleeps in a Phoebe 
Bridgers shirt,” and asks for a photo anyway. 
Bridgers happily obliges.) 

All three band members have specific 
anecdotes of absurd fan interactions: Baker 
is sometimes stopped midrun, Dacus is often 
greeted while reading at a bench (she does 
not stand up for a photo, she admits), and 
Bridgers once had a tearful conversation with 
her mom while on a walk, not realising she 
was being followed for five blocks. 

“I want to normalise talking shit about 
fans,” says Bridgers. “There’s a way to 
[be a fan] without filming me without my 
permission behind the back of my head, 
chasing me down the street.” 

Bridgers is sipping an oat milk cortado, 
occasionally standing to warm her hands over 
a nearby fire. Her grilled halibut with yuzu 
aioli and coconut rice is en route, as is Dacus’ 
Caesar salad and fish tacos. When Baker’s tuna 
poke doesn’t arrive, a concerned Bridgers asks 
the waiter ofits whereabouts, “Thanks, Mom,” 
Baker says to her bandmate, beaming 

Boygenius like to read, and I do not mean 
that in a casual sense. A majority of our lunch 
is spent discussing literary fiction, where they 
ping:pong across the table with their recent 
reads. Rachel Yoder’s Nightbitch. C.S. Lewis’ 
The Great Divorce. Jenny Offill's Weather. 
Leslie Feinberg’s Stone Butch Blues. And 
Rebecca Rukeyser’s The Seaplane on Final 
Approach, which Bridgers gives me a copy of 
the following day. 

The boygenius book club can get weird, 
especially when a sex scene in Elif Batuman’s 
Either/Or comes up. “I had an almost 
completely closed hymen,” Bridgers says, as 
Baker and Dacus laugh hysterically. “That 
should be the headline,” Dacus says. 

This is what it’s like to be with all three 
members of boygenius: Everything is on the 
table, from mucous membranes to what it 
would be lke if Shakespeare learned the music 
software Ableton. The Record track that best 
exudes this kind of joy is ‘Not Strong Enough’. 
Itsthe most communal effort, and the chorus, 
“I don't know why I am / Not strong enough to 
be your man,” builds and explodes in indie 
euphoria alongside sharp riffs and chaotic 
drums. That rush was inspired by Bridgers, 
when she was in a major Frank Black phase. 


She had shelved the line “Not strong 
enough to be your man,” a nod to Sheryl 
Crow’s ‘Strong Enough’, long ago, waiting 
for the perfect song. “The two wolves 
inside us can be self-hatred and self- 
aggrandising,” Bridgers explains. “Being like, 
‘I’m not strong enough to show up for you. I 
can't be the partner that you want me to be’ 
But also being like, ‘I’m too fucked up. I'm 
unknowable in some deep way!’ Selfhatred 
isa god complex sometimes, where you think 
you're the most fucked-up person who's ever 
lived. Straight up, you're not. And it can make 
people behave really selfishly, and [love each 
of our interpretations of that concept.” 

Adds Baker: “That's another example 
of Phoebe taking a wordplay and then 
extrapolating it to a really nuanced concept.” 

Itshouldn’t be revelatory that a great band 
happens to be composed entirely of women. 
(Can you imagine describing Led Zeppelin 
or CSNY as an “all-male supergroup”?) It’s 
something Baker, Bridgers, and Dacus have 
addressed in interviews over the years. 
They've expressed annoyance over the need 
for their gender to be “remarkable” and their 
disdain for virtue signalling — being treated 
as symbols instead of artists. “Something 
that’s been really important to us is to be able 
to exist like any other band: to make a sick 
song and have that not be weighted because 
of all these extraneous identifiers that we 
‘work within,” says Baker. “It would be more 
effective for a kid to look at photos of the live 
set or at the album credits and to understand 
this world is accessible to them than trying to 
make an explicit statement about [the band 
having] only queer folks.” 

Before The Record, the album had many 
possible titles, all of which reflect typical 
boygenius humour: American Idiot, The White 
Album, Beach Boys, and so on. Bridgers smiles 
thinking about another contender. “We liked 
In Rainbows,” she says. Baker throws her head 
back cackling, her smile widening. 

“Gay!” Dacus screams. 

“Gay!” Bridgers chants back. 


N ANOTHER LIFE, Dacus might be a 
journalist. Throughout our time together, 
she worries over my audio quality and is 
careful to specify what's on and off the 
record. (She also turns bright red when she 
realises that she said positive things about me 
when I left the table and my recorder was still 
on.) “Lucy's a noticer,” Bridgers says. “To be 
noticed makes you feel so loved by Lucy.” 
Dacus and I meet one night at Wabi on 
Rose, a swanky sushi restaurant with pink 
velour booths that match its to-go boxes. 
She's sitting at the table in a black sweater, 
explaining over miso soup that she’s running 
on just two hours of sleep from “straight 
hangin’ with the Boys the night before. “Oh, 
wait,” she says, clutching her phone. “I'm 
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about to lose a chess game. Do you mind if I 
be a nerd for a second?” 

Dacus is constantly writing — even on the 
walk here today. “Writing is how I talk to 
myself,” she says. She finds potential material 
midconversation, like during lunch with the 
Boys, when she said, “My birth mother told 
me that in her 50s she ‘found anger like it was 
under her bed’. That sentence rocked me. Isn't 
that crazy? I should put that in a song!” 

Dacus was adopted and raised devoutly 
Christian in Richmond, Virginia; she 
chronicles that upbringing — which included 
church four times a week — in Home Video. 
But it was 2018's Historian that first shook 
listeners, particularly the brutal, nearly seven- 
minute breakup anthem ‘Night Shift’, where 
she painfully bids farewell to a lover she still 
has to work with (“You got a 9 to 5, so Ill take 
the night shift / And Pll never see you again if 
Ican help it”). The instantly relatable song 
became her “Thunder Road’. (Although she 
recently placed second to Bruce Springsteen 
on her dad’s Spotify Wrapped, her dad told 
her, “You know you're my number-one 
songwriter and always will be.”) 

Hayley Williams remembers how much she 
clung to ‘Night Shift’ amid her 2017 divorce. 
“Meeting [Lucy] in real life, I was like, ‘Oh, 
God, you have no idea how familiar I feel with 
you,” she says. “She has such a beautiful, 
smoky tone to her voice, and it was very 
comforting for me.” 

But that comfort can often lead to the “sad 
girl” stereotype — reducing female songwriters 
toa single emotion, even trying to make “sad 
girl indie” a genre — which Dacus has often 
spoken out against. “I just want me and my 
friends to survive,” she says. “When you 
internalise it, your personality is sadness, 
which is a lot of the time tied to depression, 
which a lot of the time is tied to detachment 
from life. I want the most joy that I can get, 
and I want that for everyone that I love. But 
just on a personal level, I don’t want to be 
pigeonholed in that. And it’s not true. Shut up. 
Ttry to write more nuanced things than that.” 

Dacus left Richmond for Philadelphia in 2019. 
She rarely gets to be home — for the past year 


and a half, she says, she’s been there roughly 
five days a month (and when she’s flying, by 
the way, she always listens to CSN’s ‘Helplessly 
Hoping’). But when she is in Philly, she keeps 
a sacred routine: she loves to wake up and not 
speak for the first couple of hours of the day. 
She brews some tea, brings it into her office, 
lights a candle and picks a tarot card. Then she 
journals, reads, or writes songs. “A variety of 
things can happen from there,” she says. 

Above all, she keeps her friends close, 
especially her bandmates. Look no further 
than the Record track ‘We're in Love’, which 
symbolizes the beauty and bond of boygenius. 
If ‘Night Shift’ was the ultimate breakup song, 
“We're in Love’ is the definitive love letter to 
friendship — a stripped-back, spellbinding 
ode to the band that made Catherine Marks 
cry while recording. “If you rewrite your life,” 
Dacus sings, “can I still play a part?” 

While narrowing down tracks, Baker voted to 
cut ‘We're in Love’ from the album. It took her 
time to unpack. “I sometimes have difficulty 
engaging with a song that's super sentimental, 
in a really specific, tender way. There’s 
somethinga little scary about that. [Now] that’s 
one of my favourite songs on the record.” Later, 
when the band listened to it together in the car, 
Dacus and Bridgers held hands. 


OYGENIUS ARE THINKING about 
promoting The Record with press 
conferences in major cities, 
partly to avoid an avalanche of 

interviews, but also because it sounds like a 

good time. “It’s kitschy and fun to roll up,” 

Dacus says. “I want to see Phoebe and Julien 

looking as baller as possible.” 

They'll tour this year — including a 
slot at Coachella ~ and they all agree that 
being together on the road will make it less 
draining. “I play to thousands of people a 
night, and sometimes I'm mentally in a really 
bad place,” Bridgers says. “It’s so hard to 
relate to people. Except for those guys. Being 
with them makes it so much less dark.” 

Dacus, who performed more than 150 
shows on the Home Video tour, agrees: “We 
feel an element of home together. We've been 
talking about picking a TV show, and after 
every show, watching one episode before bed. 
Very children’s-book vibes. I'll give them each 
alittle kiss on the head and tuck them in.” 

The band has been brainstorming ideas for 
the tour, one being that Dacus and Bridgers 
will possibly make out while Baker performs 
a guitar solo. Who knows, maybe all three of 
them will make out. At this, Baker shakes her 
head and folds her arms, “You don't want to 
make out with us?” Bridgers asks. 

“I'm old school, a one-man guy,” Baker 
replies. 

Dacus chimes in: “You're considering!” 

Baker unfolds her arms and breaks out intoa 
smile. “Just kidding, Pl make out with y'all” @ 


TV’s hottes 


your perception of Christina Ricci is burned into your brain from the 90s 
— when she broke into the public consciousness as the sullen child at the 
heart of the original Addams Family movie, then went on to play a sullen 
teen in Casper, a sullen tomboy in Now and Then, and a sullen new kid in 
Gold Diggers: The Secret of Bear Mountain — you'd be forgiven for struggling 
to see her any other way. She does, too. Over the course of an hour-plus 
lunch on an overcast winter’s day in Los Angeles, Ricci will describe 
herself as “lazy”, “unpleasant”, “prickly”, “immature”, “unfriendly”, 
“a contrarian”, “a killjoy” and “a party pooper”. She will voice strongly 
negative opinions about seemingly beneficial 
things like salads (“a waste of time”), vitamins 
(“Thate swallowing pills”), and houseplants (“I 
don't like bugs”). But she will also prove herself'a 
deceptively good hang. 


the five or so years before Yellowjackets, Ricci was mostly a stay-at-home 
mother. She worked about once a year, mostly in forgettable fare like the 
thriller Distorted and the dark romantic comedy Here After, and made 
money from fan conventions. She laughs about how she had time for 
frivolous errands like buying extra Christmas decorations. “You were so 
bored!” she tells herself, adding wistfully, “But it was so nice.” 

That life was a far cry from the late 90s and early 00s, when Ricci had 
profiles in every major magazine and the media dubbed her the “Anti- 
It Girl” thanks to her unconventional look and morbid sense of humour. 
On the cover of ROLLING STONE in 1999, at 19 
years old, she was described as a “hazardously 
sexy teen who will say anything”. She sported 
pink lingerie next toa line that screamed “Nice 
and Naughty”. “It’s not how I would have 


In a seafoam-green sweater and checked ate he eee chosen to be dressed, but it’s very much of its 
Vans, Ricci, 43, exudes the laid-back cool of a Wiemias neat time,” she says. “Not great.” 
Southern California native, which she is. She joined by fresh-to-the- By then, she was a grown-up Wednesday 
seems downright giddy to be out to lunch ~ a franchise cast members, Addams — though still petite, at five feet one, 
rarity, perhaps, for a mum of two young kids — including Elijah Wood and armed with a deadly eye roll — who smoked 


and orders with gusto: a glass of red wine and 
a croque monsieur (“I almost got a steak,” she 

admits). She enthuses about how she’s been 

getting more into nature — “I actually really like 

birds now. Recently, I’ve started noticing trees” 

— flashes her dry sense of humour, and gushes sweetly about her children. 
Tucked into the clear case of her mobile phone is fortune, from a cookie 
long since eaten, that no self respecting pessimist would save: “Your goal 
will be reached very soon.” 

It’s hard to imagine what goals could remain unmet for Ricci. On a 
personal front, there’s her thriving family life with the two aforementioned 
kids and her husband, hairdresser Mark Hampton, who she married in 
the autumn of 2021. (He cut her hair in the photos for this story.) And 
professionally, Ricci is in the midst of a full-on revival. Over the past year 
and a half, she has starred in not one but two of the biggest shows on 
television. With the Netflix Addams Family spinoff Wednesday, she made 
a cheeky return to the franchise that made her famous 32 years ago, 
appearing as the central character’s evil botany teacher. The series was 
a massive hit, beating Stranger Things 4 for most hours viewed within its 
first week, at 341 million. And in Yellowjackets, Showtime's time-hopping 
supernatural thriller about a high-school football team that gets stranded 
in the wilderness after a plane crash (season two debuts on 24 March), 
Ricci steals every scene she’s in as the adult version of Misty Quigley, a 
social outcast who grows up to become an angsty, sociopathic nurse. The 
performance earned her an Emmy nomination for Best Supporting Actress 
and made her a fan favourite, especially on Reddit and other fan forums 
where the show is analysed in minute detail. 

Still, the only person who remains slightly sceptical about the 
Ricciassance is Ricci herself. “When you've gone through periods of 
great success and then a dry [spell], you kind of end up having this 
feeling things are going to end,” she says. “It’s a little panic-inducing. 
You don’t want it to be a fluke, for people to be like, ‘Oh, actually, she’s 
lost it’ So I have this feeling of ‘OK, we'll just hold on tight, and this will 
be over soon.” 
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cigarettes and burned them on her arm just to see if she'd faint from the 
pain. She became famous for giving Gallagher brothers-like interviews, 
where she'd entertain journalists with her thoughts on death, incest and 
how anorexia made her look like E.T.. “I was a bit of a dickhead,” she says. 
“Icould have handled it in a way that was less teenage: 

Ricci tries to be a lot more careful in interviews now, which she does 
constantly to promote her shows. “In movies, there’s a buildup, and the 
movie comes out, and then it’s done,” she explains. “For TY, [the press cycle] 
never ends. I find myself starting to feel a little bit more devil: may-care about 
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the things I say. And that’s not good for me. I always go too far. Inever realise 
how awful a thing I'm sayings until someone else is like, ‘What the fuck?” 

Another thing she’s careful about: making time for family. To shoot 
Yellowjackets, Ricci began commuting back and forth between Los Angeles 
and Vancouver three to four times a month, refusing to spend more than 
five days at a time away from her eight-year-old son, Freddie, and her 
one-year-old baby, Cleo. (She had Freddie with her exchusband, producer 
James Heerdegen; she filed for a divorce in 2020, which was finalised last 
December.) She even brought Freddie with her a couple of times, where he 
{got to hang out on set, use the clapperboard, and high-five the camera guys. 

“They're attached at the hip,” says Melanie Lynskey, who plays the guilt- 
ridden BFF-backstabber Shauna Sadecki on the show. “They're about the 
same height, so they’re this cute little duo going around together.” 

‘That said, Yellowjackets isnot exactly a family show. The action shiffs between 
1996 and the present as the survivors of the crash — including Misty, Shauna, 
Juliette Lewis’ recovering addict Natalie, and Tawny Cypress’ uptight state 
senator Taissa — grapple with their past trauma in different ways, from dabbling 
in risky sex to performing bizarre satanic rituals. Misty is by many standards 
the most complex character; at times, it's unclear ifshe suffers from any trauma 
atall. Flashbacks suggest her twisted behaviour may not be a consequence of 
the crash but more ingrained. After her firstaid skills come in handy at the 
site — and she overhears her teammates say they'd be lost without her ~ she 
discovers and destrays the plane's flight recorder, eliminating any chances of 
their being saved. This carries over into her adult life, where she is desperate to 
be wanted and will do whatever it takes to make it happen — from guilting dates 
into coming home with her to helping her old teammates cover up a murder. 

Before shooting for season two began, Ricci prepared by rewatching 
the first. Her son had been begging her to watch it, too. “I sat with him 
so I could fast-forward any inappropriate parts, which there are a lot of.” 
she says. She’s right: it's one thing for a kid to watch his mum in a curly 
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blond wig, talking to her pet parrot. It’s another to watch her withhold an 
old lady’s morphine while whispering, “Don’t fuck with me,” in her ear. 
“I liked the idea of playing someone who's so petty and small they abuse 
old people,” she says. “Where do you come from to abuse someone who is 
elderly and completely vulnerable?” 

Noting Misty’s lack of empathy, Lynskey says of her co-star, “A lot of 
people would read Misty and give her a layer of accessibility. [Christina] 
doesn't try to sweeten it up at all. She brings so many different levels to it.” 

Instead, Ricci presents Misty with this icy exterior, slowly unravelling a 
deeper sadness across the episodes. “She's very aware that she can’t fit in,” 
Ricci says. “She cannot connect. Always says the wrong thing, always does 
the wrong thing. She’s aware of the fact that [the other women] are right to 
shun her, and that makes her resentful and selhating. But no matter how 
many years have gone by — and how, intellectually, she knows no one’s ever 
going to like her — that compulsion, that need, forces her to keep trying, keep 
grabbing. And thatis sad.” 

Something Ricci didn’t anticipate: all this darkness and inability to 
understand basic social cues can inadvertently result in great comedy. In the 
first season, Misty walked into a room where her friends were standing over 
a dead body and said, “Aren't we a bunch of gloomy Guses!” She became 
the hero and seized control of the situation, assigning each of her friends 
tasks in disposing evidence of the body. She gazed down at his bloody 
corpse. “Oof, boy. He sure was a gusher, huh?" 

But Ricci is seemingly befuddled at the notion that she’s funny. “Comedy 
has never been my thing,” she explains at our lunch. “Itis such a skill, and I 
feel like a fraud. The problem is that if you're not trying to be funny, everyone 
thinks you're hilarious, like [the] Joe Pesci [character in Goodfellas].” As her 
croque monsieur arrives, Ricci eyes the salad next to it and looks up at our 
waitress. “Does this mean we're not getting French fries?” 


In 


the first episode of the new season of Yellowjackets, Misty role-plays a cop 
interrogating Shauna for the murder of Shauna’s illicit boyfriend, Adam. 
She speaks into a voice generator in the dark, asking tough questions, 
as Shauna sits alone at a table. Suddenly, Misty breaks character, turns 
on the lights, and tells her friend she was a disaster. “The only thing you 
should ever say to the police is, ‘I want my lawyer,” she scolds. “That's 
why I put it on a cookie!” She gestures to the baked item on the table, 
with red and white frosting spelling out the words in intricate cursive. 

“I don't know if she really understands how 
‘good she is at the comedic bits,” Lynskey says. “It’s 
still a struggle for her. She understands Misty’s 
darker side on such a deep level, and that is the 
thing that’s so interesting to her. She doesn’t want 
to be the comic relief, which she absolutely isn’t. 
Tve had this conversation with her, where I'm like, 
“You're doing so much more than that.” 

When Ricci and I have a phone call in late 
January, she admits she’s been wrestling with our 
discussion about her comedic chops since we 
spoke. “I've been thinking about this every day 
since we had lunch,” she says. “The comedy thing 
hhas been an ongoing dispute in my brain. Why? 
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Because 


the truth of the matter is that I love comedy. When I was little kid, Lwanted 
to be Richard Pryor and the really sarcastic 70s guy who was in Fletch. Who's 
the guy? Chevy Chase. He was one of my heroes. So I do love comedy, and 
1 like the idea of being good at it. Seth Rogen wrote to me and was just like, 
‘Oh, my God, you're so funny in this show. I love it” And I was thrilled. 

“With Misty, she’s sometimes written in a way that could be interpreted 
as wacky,” she continues. “To play her and to ground the character, I have to 
come from such an internal place. But then when people talk about how funny 
she is, it’s like P'm her, being laughed at. I've overidentified with the character 
so that I can'tseparate myselfas an artist from the actual person I'm playing.” 

‘This isn’t the first time Ricci has done this. When it comes to Wednesday 
Addams, the sadistic, macabre-obsessed goth wonder that broke her career 
(in 1991's Addams Family and the 1993 sequel, Addams Family Values), 
she's legitimately unable to tell if the 
character influenced her personality, 
or vice versa. 

“There's a lot of chicken-and-egg 
kind of thing,” she admits. “I'd been 
doing commercials, andII wanted to kill 
myself. When I started doing actual, 
real, dramatic acting, it was big relief. 
I really enjoyed that part. I was not a 
happy kid, so the idea that I wouldn't 
have to pretend to be was really great.” 

Born in Santa Monica, California, the 
youngest of four children, and raised in 
‘Montclair, New Jersey, Ricci made her 
screen debut at 10 years old, starring in 
1990's Mermaids with Cher and Winona 
Ryder. Ever since then, her mother, 
Sarah, commemorates all of her roles 
by buying a bottle of champagne and 
writing the job on the cork. The kitchen 
drawers are now full of them. 

Where most child stars flounder as young adults, Ricci kept afloat in films 
like Ang Lee’s angst in-the suburbs drama The Ice Storm; Tim Burton's Sleepy 
Hollow, starring Johnny Depp as her love interest; Prozac Nation, the film 
adaptation of Elizabeth Wurtzel’s memoir about depression and drug abuse; 
and Pumpkin, about a party girl who dates a handicapped young man. 

But she credits indie films like Vincent Gallo’s Buffalo ’66 and The 
Opposite of Sex (tag line: “You'll laugh. You'll cry. You'll be offended.” for 
providing her a true spotlight and ample room to grow. 

“When I was growing up, the second you looked like a teenager, you had 
to quit,” she says. “I got very lucky, because [I] coincided with independent 
films wanting to cast actual teenagers to play teenagers.” 

Ricci says she was anorexic for a year in her teens and was depressed 
and anxious. “I had trouble processing my childhood and adjusting to 
being an adult,” she says. “I had a lot of very feral moments.” In signature 
Ricci fashion, she makes dark jabs about her mental health at the time: “I 
was never clinically depressed. I would just joke that I wished it was worse 
so that I could go to a hospital, have a fucking break, and I didn’t have to 
make choices. ‘Please, take all my choices away from me.” 

Ricci believes things have improved for women in Hollywood. There 
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are more opportunities in the streaming era, and society is more aware 
of sexism and body diversity. “The amount of years spent obsessed with 
trying to make sure nobody could criticise you for your appearance ... 
I really have embraced this body-positivity thing,” she says. “It’s such a 
fucking relief to know that nobody’s allowed to call you fat. [When] people 
complain about things like that, I'm always like, ‘Haven't you heard? We 
don't have to worry about that anymore!” 

When I ask her how having children changed her — and made her a little 
less Wednesday ~ she answers without hesitation. “I had gotten to a very 
nihilistic place by the time I had my son,” she says. “So it made me more 
emotional, and more willing to admit that I'm human.” 

Returning to the mind of Misty for Yellowjackets’ new season was 
challenging at first for Ricci. “The writing for your character changes, and 
you have to figure out how to maintain your character while they're in 
really different situations — even the physical differences,” she says. She'll 
have to re-create the awkward waddling and quirky body language she 
was praised for in the first season, which occurred naturally since she was 
pregnant with Cleo. And, much to her surprise, Misty has a love interest: 
Walter, played by Elijah Wood. 

“I did all this press talking about how I thought she was not interested in 
men and would never have had a relationship, and then they're like, ‘Bam! 
season two, love interest!" she says with a laugh. “I was thrown off by the 
idea, and whether the characters do become romantically involved or not 
is something to be discovered as people watch this, But if I had to have any 
love interest as this character, I'm so 
happy it’s Elijah, because he’s just so 
wonderful to work with.” 

In addition to Wood, Lauren 
Ambrose joins the cast as the adult 
version of the gritty redhead Van, 
while Simone Kessell plays current- 
day spiritual guru (and possible 
witchy woman) Lottie. Their arrival 
helped the success of the show fully 
sink in for Ricci, who had a difficult 
time processing it the first time 
around. 

“I might be a very, very dumb 
Luddite type,” she says. “My need 
to have things be real in front of me, 
it doesn’t smack of great intellect. 
[But] we had a lot of new cast and 
crew who were excited to be ona 
show that had been so successful. 
That outside perspective, that 
enthusiasm, can be really contagious.” 

Ricci claims she’s similar to Misty socially, and that she doesn’t do well 
in group hangouts. But Lynskey disagrees. She mentions Ricci’s concern for 
her colleagues — from checking in about Lynskey’s daughter's ear infection 
to texting Kessell, “Beautiful work today” after a rough shoot — as well as 


her refreshing ability to dispense with bullshit. What comes through, it 
seems, after all of Ricci’s ups and downs in Hollywood, is her authenticity. 

“She’s never trying to make other people happy just for the sake of 
getting along,” Lynskey says. “She’s someone who's just not concerned with 
niceties. Asa person who's very concerned with that, I'm envious. look at 
her and I'm like, ‘Gosh, you're really getting to the pointand 


and spending your time doing things that you want to do: 

‘Those boundaries extend to Ricci’s fandom, too. There are limits to how 
far she will go in celebrating the Ricciassance, even if it would extend her 
influence in the cultural stratosphere. 

I still am uncomfortable with the fame-oriented aspect of all of this, 
Ricci says, adding, “I've been told I need to get on TikTok, which I don’t 
‘want to do. I'm a 43-year-old woman. What am I going to do? Videotape 
myself doing laundry?” @ 
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AST JULY, when Bad Bunny played three sold- 
out shows in Puerto Rico, the superstar — who 
was the most streamed artist in 2022 — took a 
moment to pass the mic. Sure, he’s done this 
before: his performances have become global 
spectacles that have included appearances from 
artists like J Balvin, Romeo Santos and Cardi 

But these weren't normal Bad Bunny concerts. 
He was returning to his home island to kick off 
his first stadium tour after dropping the record- 
shattering, history-making album Un Verano Sin 
Ti. Thousands of people waited to see what Bad 
Bunny would do ~ and who he might bring out. 

On the first night, the audience exploded into 
cheers as Bad Bunny revealed an unexpected 
guest: the barrier breaking trans rapper Villano 
Antillano. She stepped onstage wearing a satin 
jacket with sky-high platforms that made her 
look like a superhero, then proceeded to fire 
off bar after bar from her viral freestyle session 
with the Argentine producer Bizarrap, which 
currently has 179 million views on YouTube. 
The next night, Bad Bunny made way for Young 
Miko, the 24-year-old artist from Afiasco, whose 
sleek, swaggy delivery sent her bouncy trap 
single ‘Riri’ flying up the charts. By the end of 
her cameo, the entire crowd was screaming 
for an encore. The saxophonist-turned-vocalist 
RaiNao took the spotlight on the third night 
Dressed in a see-through shirt made by Puerto 
Rican designer Namibia Viera, she was fearless 
as she belted out her ballad ‘Luv’ 

The gesture was monumental. Bad Bunny 
could have brought out any artist he wanted. 
Instead, he co-signed a women-led revolution 
that’s been brewing in Puerto Rico over the past 


several years. 

Since 2018, women and LGBTQ folx in Puerto 
Rico have been powering a scene that’s been 
virtually unheard of in the male-dominated 
world of reggaeton and urbano, Antillano, Young 
Miko and RaiNao are just a few of the names who 
have been attracting listeners, each bringing her 
own style and perspective to the genre. Antillano, 
who got her start releasing underground 
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mixtapes in San Juan, was one of Latin music’s 
biggest breakthrough artists of 2022, thanks to 
her nimble rap skills and honest songwriting. 
Young Miko, an openly lesbian lyricist, used 
money she made as a former tattoo artist to pay 
for studio time and has put her experiences into 
trap songs that uplift the LGBTQ+ community. 
RaiNao, a graduate of the Escuela Libre de 
Masica, combines her background as a musician 
and former vocalist for artists like Rafa Pabon to 
create her own sound. 

The list doesn’t end there. Paopao’s moody 
soundscapes and edgy goth-kid aesthetics have 
turned heads, with Tidal singling her out as a 
Rising Artist to Watch in 2023. Singer Chesca has 
been racking up millions of views on YouTube 
with ebullient empowerment anthems like 
“TuTuRu’. Meanwhile, the folkloric reggaeton of 
Ana Macho and the psychedelic sounds of Cita 
prove how multifaceted this new generation is. 

“This is an entirely new dynamic, where so 
many feminine voices are rising,” Antillano 
tells Rolling Stone. “It’s a beautifully historic 
moment.” 

None of these artists are strangers to urbano. 
‘They were raised on reggaeton, the archipelago’s 
street soundtrack that started with late-90s 
recordings of Vico C, the Noise and DJ Playero 
before reaching its current commercial and global 
apex. RaiNao remembers listening to artists like 
Tego Calderén and Héctor el Father on school 
field trips in her 
neighbourhood 
of Santurce. “Our 
generation saw it go 
from underground 
to the mainstream,” 
she says. 

Yet few women 
were allowed to 
join the ranks 
of reggaeton’s 
heavyweights. There 
was, of course, the 
boundary-pushing 
pioneer Ivy Queen, 
known for early 
reggaeton feminist 
anthems like ‘Yo 
Quiero Bailar’, and 
La Sista, whose 
bombz-infused beats and gritty lyricism defined 
her 2006 album, Majestad Negroide. But the 
landscape was primarily a boys’ club where 
women were often relegated to the background, 
away from the spotlight. “For a long time, the 
market — directed mainly by men — only had 
space for one,” Antillano says. “Being a woman is, 
something so flat to them that just one is enough.” 

As reggaeton expanded internationally 
in recent years, female artists from other 
countries, like Karol G from Colombia and Natti 
Natasha from the Dominican Republic, created 
a presence for women on the charts with pop- 
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infused hits. Still, in Puerto Rico, the cradle of 
reggaeton, women remained on the periphery 
ina genre that talked about them but rarely let 
them speak for themselves ~ until now. They're 
demanding attention and getting recognised 
by the world, impressing even Bad Bunny, and 
breaking the doors to the industry wide open. 


THESE CHANGES didn’t happen overnight. 
According to Patricia Velazquez, co-founder of 
Hasta "Bajo Project, a multiplatform organization 
dedicated to archiving and dissecting reggaeton’s 
history, the social and political turmoil in Puerto 
Rico has empowered a young generation to 
demand more inclusion ~ and the urbano scene 
has finally begun to shake off outdated attitudes 
rooted in colonialism and patriarchy. 

Since 2016, Puerto Ricans have lived 
through a chain of political upheavals and 
natural disasters: the appointment of the fiscal 
control board enacted by the US government's 
PROMESA bill, which has cut budgets, pensions, 
and other resources; governmental neglect from 
local and federal authorities in the aftermath 
of Hurricane Maria; 2020 earthquakes that 
rocked southwestern Puerto Rico; and the 
coronavirus pandemic that left thousands 
dead. All of these events have heightened silent 
crises of domestic violence and mental health. 
Following Hurricane Marfa, a local report found 
that suicide rates spiked by 50 per cent, while 
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femicides as much as doubled, causing the 
government to declare a state of emergency in 
2021, which feminist organisations had been 
calling for since 2018. 

“This [movement] is the work of many 
sectors, from feminist and LGBTQ activists to 
anti-racist and anti-colonial groups,” Velazquez 
says. “Their work has allowed for the genre to 
change. Because audiences are more open and 
inclusive, their world has changed around them” 

Living in an archipelago plagued by colonial 
policies, a decades-long economic crisis, and 
alarming rates of violence against women has 


Heya de poder 


pushed this generation back to reggaeton’s 
radical political roots. “Reggaeton has always 
been transgressive, speaking against the 
government and narrating real experiences,” 
Velazquez says. 

(One example of that sharp transgressiveness is 
‘Mujer’, a song from Antillano’s debut album, La 
‘Sustancia X, that features the Puerto Rican artist 
iLe. They end the track by naming victims of 
gender violence in a powerful acknowledgement 
of a femicide and transfemicide crisis that, 
according to the Observatory of Gender Equity 
in Puerto Rico, killed more than 60 women 
in 2022. Antillano also mentions Puerto 
Rico’s 2019 protests, a catalyst for her own 
political awakening that erupted after a leaked 
Telegram chat revealed then-Governor Ricardo 
Rossell6 and close officials had been mocking 
members of the local feminist organisation 
Colectiva Feminista en Construccién. “Since 
it’s something so important and sacred for 
me, I wanted the song to rise to the moment,” 
Antillano says. “We know what it’s like to be a 
woman in this country and the violence that 
we're all subject to.” In the chorus, she repeats, 
“Soy una mujer, llena de poder,” which means, 
“I'ma woman, full of power.” 

These paradigm shifts have disrupted the 
traditional notions of storytelling in the genre. 
Sexualised lyrics and romantic pop fusions 
are common in reggaeton and Latin trap, but 

these rising artists 

have new narratives 

and experiences to 
are. On songs like 
’ and ‘Bi’, Young 
Miko sings directly 
to women, speaking 
authentically to her 
identity as a queer 
woman. Her EP 
Trap Kitty features 
audio recorded 
inside a strip club in 
Puerto Rico, giving 
listeners a view 
into archipelago 
nightlife from 
another perspective. 
“It’s just this 
empowerment 
toward my whole community, and that’s 
something really beautiful, that they feel they 
have a space to be themselves and feel badass,” 
she says. Chesca, too, has been encouraging 
women to celebrate themselves through her 
songs. “I want women to feel free, confident, 
and secure in themselves,” she says. 

This generation isn’t just offering powerful 
new messages; they're upending the very sound 
of urbano. At a showcase in Mayagiiez last year, 
RaiNao threw a chilling saxophone interlude into 
aset that also mixed rock, reggae and electronic 
production, Paopao, a graduate of the University 


ON LOCATION 
Each artist was photographed at Taller Comunidad 
la Goyco, a beloved cultural centre dedicated to 
celebrating and empowering Puerto Ricans in 

the San Juan neighbourhood of Santurce. The 
space was established by community leaders who 
renovated and transformed an abandoned public 
school, one of nearly 700 that permanently closed 
in the past decade and a half amid economic and 
natural devastation on the archipelago. Many of the 
centre's efforts were spearheaded by the late Héctor 
“Tito” Matos, the legendary percussionist, educster, 
and master of bomba and plena — distinctly Afro- 
Puerto Rican art forms and musical traditions that 
have shaped reggaeton and urbano music today. 


of Miami’s Frost School of Music and a Latin 
Grammy-winning composer, is reimagining the 
genre: her tropical-goth approach blends EDM, 
trap and reggaeton with the emotional punch 
ofa pop ballad — portraying the strength of “sad 
girls at the club”. 

Despite the successes these women have 
achieved, they’re still up against an old-school, 
misogynistic mindset embedded in music. 
Last year, Antillano and the Dominican rising 
star Tokischa performed at a club in Puerto 
Rico, where the two kissed onstage. Soon after, 
reggaetonero Omy de Oro took to Instagram 
and griped that the performance gave him 
“secondhand embarrassment”. Shortly after, 
the rapper Cosculluela said the genre was 
turning into “a cage full of gays”, igniting a back 
and forth with Antillano, who called out his 
homophobic remarks. 

The new scene has also faced resistance from 
a narrow-minded industry that doesn’t always 
see the full scope of their talent. Paopao says 
that after she released her debut EP, Diamantes 
y Espinas, in 2022, her label had doubts about 
her artistry. “They said they weren’t sure of 
the sound and my image and didn’t want me 
to release more music for the rest of the year,” 
she remembers, adding that they described 
it as “dark and weird”. But a few days later, 
Bad Bunny shared her song ‘algo asi’ on his 
Instagram, proving how much people were 
connecting with the music. 

There’s one more thing that defines this scene: 
the camaraderie and friendship within the 
group. A few weeks after playing with Bad Bunny, 
Antillano, Young Miko and RaiNao performed at 
a local music festival, where they posed for a 
photo ina sororal hug that went viral on Puerto 
Rican Twitter. This generation is thriving by 
nurturing a sisterhood that’s revolutionising 
urbano, and it goes beyond friendly hugs: 
Antillano has collaborated with Young Miko, 
RaiNao and Chesca, while RaiNao and Paopao 
recently debuted a single together. For Chesca, 
it’s about time they take over: “I’m so fortunate 
and proud to be in this circle of women who are 
fighting every day to be heard, seen — to change 
the rules, to motivate and inspire others,” she 
says. “It’s like ‘Let's go, girls!"" @ 
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Y= when you feel 
alive, Yeah, it feels 


so good, yeah, it feels so 
good,” comes the titular 
salvo of slowthai on ‘Feel 
Good’, one of the first 
tracks to emerge from his 
anticipated third album. 
As that chant suggests, 
here is a record that 
sees the artist otherwise 
known as Tyron 
Frampton doing his best 
to grab life by the horns. 
“Sittin’ in the dark, tryna 
Jfind a light /Life giv 
‘you lemons, keep your 
head upright,” comes his 
subsequent message of 
defiance. 
From the off, it’s a 
huge contrast to his 
secondalbum—a =} 
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consistently brooding and contemplative 
effort that examines how you navigate life 
after going through a very public cancellation 
(after the 2020 NME Awards). Here, we're 
presented with the figure that emerged on 
the other side. 

In fact, it’s all reflected in the titular 
acronym of the album too — U Gotta Love 
Yourself. Sometimes that’s easier in theory, 
but Frampton is consistently imparting the 
message that there’s power in self-belief and 
the ability to come out the other side. 

All this is underpinned by a new sonic 
direction, too. Speedy Wunderground boss 
Dan Carey is on production duties to allow 
Frampton to head in a rockier direction than 
on his first two records. Frampton ends up in a 
post-punk territory where you'd expect to see 
other glittering Carey alumni such as brooding 
Dublin punks Fontaines DC. 

Itall feels entirely natural, however, and 
never like a transparent attempt to mix 
things up for the sake of opportunistically 
grabbing a new audience. As he explains to 
Rolling Stone UK in our interview on page 
62, however, this is the place where he was 
always destined to end up. “There was more 
bands than there was rappers. I always 
wanted to be in a band, but no one would 
give me any opportunities. I liked rock more: 
guitars and that instrumentation was the 
thing that I was more drawn to over 808s,” he 
said of his early life in Northampton, where 
he grew up listening to the likes of Daniel 
Johnston and Radiohead. 

Despite the new path, the intensity and 
powerful introspection of his earlier work 
remains. The opening track ‘Yum’ sees 
Frampton looking back on his experiences 
with addiction (excuse me while I self-destruct, 

‘cos I don’t give a fuck). He then sings about 
the advice of a therapist who simply tells 
Frampton to breathe. 

Elsewhere, ‘Selfish’ sees him ruminating on 
the pressures of balancing recent fatherhood 
with continued musical success. Carey’s 
influence is particularly evident on ‘Falling’, 
which is among the most stripped-back and 
raw tracks he’s ever recorded, with post-rock 
ambience being contrasted against Frampton’s 
powerful screams of “drifting away”. 

But by the time things close with ‘25% 
Club’, it becomes clearer that slowthai’s 
painful past has been the making of him. 

“You got some things on your mind Fd rather 
‘you say /’Cos nothing will hurt me I swear, I 
wanna take all the pain away, he offers over 
swirling, Radiohead-esque instrumentation. 
It’s a neat reflection of the whole album — in 
reflecting on his own uncertain past, slowthai 
has delivered a record that allows those in 
a similar situation to dream of better days 
ahead. But first, as the man himself attests: 
UGLY. nick remy 


TAKE ABOW, MUSIC ROYALTY 


Enter Shikari tread fresh 
ground with their new album 


“ARK! FOR A 
brief fanfare of 
trumpets — the 

kind that might herald the 

start of a royal ascension 

perhaps ~ marks the 

unexpected opening 

sound on A Kiss for the 

Whole World, the seventh 

album from St Albans Enter SI 


stalwarts Enter Shikari. pao Sieeer __. 
An unexpected regal AAKiss forthe Whole Word 
blast, perhaps, but one SoRecordingsAmbush Reality 


that feels entirely justified. | eyeyeyy' 
Some 20 years into their 


career, here isan album —_ section that will keep 
that sees Shikari proving __fans on their toes — fresh 
exactly why they've carved _ experimentation is to be 


their own place in UK found at every turn. 
music royalty. An early example comes 
While the group's on the soaring ‘“(pls) set. 
instantly recognisable me on fire’, which takes 
blend of electronic post _the relentless intensity 
hardcore might be present and guttural screams that 
and correct throughout, _Joomed large on the band’s 
it’s sounds like that early material, but pairs 
aforementioned horn it with real lyrical anguish 


(“Can you strike a match, 
make me disappear?”). 

It makes for one of their 
most emotionally raw 
songs to date. 

Those feelings loom 
large on the rest of the 
album, too. The striking 
“Dead Wood’ sees 
frontman Rou Reynolds 
addressing feelings of 
uselessness (“Am Ino 
good? Am I made of wood?") 
while ‘Blood Shot’ — with 
its barrage of swirling 
synths — is 
surely destined 
to become a live 
favourite. 

It'sall part 
and parcel of 
what Reynolds 
has described 
as ‘Shikari 2.0’, 
after finding 
the band at 
something 
of a creative 
impasse during 
a moment of 
mid-pandemic 
reflection. 

‘At the time 

it felt like we 
ourselves, as 
musicians, were 
experiencing 

the death of our 
band,” he said. “I 
just didn’t realise 
that the human 
and physical 
connection to 
other people 
were so central 
to how I write.” 

If this is the start of a 
new era of Shikari, then 
the incoming 2.0 looks 
very bright indeed. They 
remain the perennial rock 
underdogs and champions 
for the underground, but 
on the basis of this album 
at least you wouldn't 
count against them lasting 
another 20 years. mick reniy 
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Quick Hit 
Six new albums you need to know about now 


POWER-PACKED “I'm Charlie fucking 
Bronson!” yells Black Honey's izzy Phillips 


Black Honey ‘over thunderous drums on the first track of 
a their third album. The notorious prisoner's A 
A Fistful of unhinged spirit is ironically reflected Kk: 
Peaches throughout this record. All-out rock 


‘onstaughts (Tombstone’) contrast with 
ruminations on self-medication (‘OK’) and 
‘outsiders (Weirdo). Consistently arresting. 


FosFive Records 


GAME-CHANGING On her latest EP, Nia 
Nia Archives Archives proves why she’s a leading light 


‘of jungle music, bringing the genre to a 
Sunrise Bang Ui {whole new generation. The mellifluous 
2 “That's Tha Way Life Goes’ is ideal for the 
Head Against small hours, while the tte tack could 
Tha Wall be a perfect closer for a summer rave 
HUJINKR island Records Pounding beats are present and correct, 
but it stil feels deeply personal. 


DREAMY For his ninth album as M83, 
Anthony Gonzales wanted to swap drab 


ee realities for a brighter alternative — and 
posse he's pulled it off. On a record where synths 

loom large without feeling anachronistic | WWW WY 
pansy | ~ : 


and retro, the title track is both sun-soaked 
and cinematic, while ‘Deceiver’ shows off 
a War on Drugs-esque foray into heartland 
} rock instrumentation. Stunning. 


Mute Recards 


HEATING UP Over glitchy guitars and 
electronic instrumentation, this sixth 


Kele BM) s<10 studio album sees the Bloc Party 
= BA frontman casting his targets far and wide. | ir hry” 
The Flames Pt 2. The powerful ‘Vandal discusses British 
KOLA Records identity, while the brooding ‘Kerosene’ 


could easily be a Bloc Party off-cut. It 
| doesn't all work, but it's a varied listen. 


MIXED BAG On their fourth album, the 
Aussie rockers broaden their sonic palette 


DMA’s with varying success. Rockintoll DNA runs 
through the album's veins, with occasional HEX 
How Many segues into electronic music (Get Raver) | WK WITT 
reams? and even Balearic dance on the pulsing 
D Gave title track. A highlight is ‘Forever, which 
is in tune with the highs of The Verve. An 
admirable step forward. 
EARWORM? A typically outlandish second 
album from HMLTD sees the art-rockers 
evoking medieval England to draw 
HMLTD comparisons with our own twisted times. 
Recorded over two years and featuring a 
The Worm 


staggering 47 musicians in all — including 
Lear Homies a gospel choir and a 16-piece string 
orchestra — its relentless odyssey into the 
1 dark and weird is one for long-term fans. 


SEASONED PROS 
STILL IN THE GAME 


HEY MAY No longer be 
the young upstarts who 
changed the face of psych 

music with the hugely influential 

“Odessey & Oracle’ back in the 

60s, but Different Game proves 

that six decades has done little to 
dampen The Zombies’ distinctive 
spirit and verve. 

On the title track the group 
experiment with Procol Harum- 
esque keys to deliver a soaring 
ballad, while the upbeat charm 
of ‘Merry-Go-Round’ goes far in 
presenting the band’s unique 
power. Elsewhere, there is an 
unexpected detour on late 
highlight ‘Got to Move On’ ~a 
sulking, whisky-soaked thing 
that, with parps of harmonica, 
wears its Americana influences 
on its sleeve. It’s a track that 
sounds like it was recorded in 
a jazz bar, and this is the effect 
keyboardist and founder Rod 
Argent was keen to achieve. 


The Zombies 
Different Game 
RAK 


“Post-lockdown, we were 
absolutely determined to come 
together and record in as ‘live’ 
a way as we could —to capture 
that magical, fleeting quality 
of energy and immediacy of 
performance,” he recently 
explained. It helps the record 
fly and captures The Zombies’ 
timeless energy. 

Although a small criticism 
might be directed towards 
the vocals of frontman Colin 
Blunstone, which are slightly 
diminished with 
age, it’s to 
Argent’s 
credit that, 
musically 
speaking, 
they remain 
as tight as ever. 
For the most part, 
these 60s legends are proving 
that it’s still their time of the 
season. mokrei.ty 
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Meeting Yas 
(Vivian Oparah) 
helps Dom (David 
Jonsson) mend 
his broken heart 


joy and colour, making 
the magical out of the 
everyday. Some fanciful 
flashback sequences have 
a surreal edge, as the pair 


Rye Lane 

starrine David Jonsson, 
Vivian Oparah 

Decreey Raine Allen 


Miller watch their past selves and 
Achance encounter in a public toilet of all places totks': tell each other stories. 
a ‘ Most of the action takes 
leads to two strangers bonding over heartbreak in paxorrteonmest 
this likeable, London-based rom com one day, and the real-time 
element is such a ride that 
OY meets girl in Aspiring costume such as Nathan (Simon ex to retrieve a beloved you feel the sadness when 
B asouth London designer Yas isa character  Manyonda), Dom's record. Their search for it is over. The film’s final 
toilet in this funny, — who tries to find the supposed best mate who the spare keys takes them act has a slightly different 
refreshing fun in everything, and nicked his girlfriend and _toa family barbecue, a flavour, but it’s still true 
a Black Britis! that spirit is reflected is tone deaf to anyone’s karaoke bar and more. to this movie's mission 
(David Jonsson) is sobbing _throughout the movie as. feelings, even expecting They havea busy day, and _to pay tribute to the 
his heart out in the loo she blasts into Dom’s life Dom to share his this is an equally packed = rom-com genre while also FS 
when he’s overheard and shakes it up. excitement at the union. film, peppered with doing something unusual e 
by Yas (Vivian Oparah). Watching this pair grow The way Yas cuts Nathan laugh-outloud scenes and —_ with it. < 
‘The pair strike up an closer is a lovely, uplifting downis pure pleasure: colourful detail. If you're Rye Lane has all the 
awkward conversation, way to spend 82 minutes, there’s a sense of Dom familiar with Peckham hallmarks of a hit, but it’s 
and continue it over art and there are plenty of and Yas being united Rye, you'll see many also the kind of indie film 
exhibits, walks anda laughs along the way. in anger but stronger of your favourite spots that needs support on 
hilarious lunch with his ex. Some of the giggles come __ together. They're also immortalised here, which _its opening weekend, so 
It turns out that both at the expense ofthe rom- _ mischievous: the more isn’t something you can if you do fancy a trip to 
Dom and Yas are reeling com genre itself — watch they egg each other on, say every day. the cinema, check it out, 
from difficult breakups. out for an amusing cameo _the funnier it is. Director Raine Allen whether you're on your 
She senses a connection, related to Love, Actually. ‘The plot is gripping, Miller may choose own, with your mates or 
while he can’t see pasthis Other entertaining too, especially when some grittily authentic with a date. But preferably 
own heartache — initially,  momentscome from zany __ they decide to sneak settings, but each one not with your ex. r7marct 
at least. supporting characters into the home of Yas’s is injected with humour, ANNASMITH 
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REWRITING THE FUTURE 


IF YOU LOVE A GOOD TIME-TRAVEL MOVIE. 
LOLA then definitely check out this quirky period sci- 
STARRING fi. The year is 1940, and two fiercely intelligent 


Sooo ktetan; J sisters have builta machine, LOLA, that can 
Saecteeay I intercept and show radio and TV broadcasts 


‘Andrew Legge |) from the future. This not only means that they 
= J) caniisten to David Bowie and get a glimpse of 
tok more bohemian times to come, but they can 
also potentially save lives: knowing tomorrow's 
Late-lfe headlines is a way to warn the British about incoming bomb attacks. 
edetslioward But their anonymous tip-offs put their privacy in danger, as well as 
(Games the security of LOLA, their prized invention. 

Cosmo) and Presented as found footage, this black-and-white film has an 
Annie (Brid experimental visual style that takes a while to get used to, but 
prone) it’s thematically fascinating, with twists and turns aplenty. It’s 


anchored by charismatic performances from leads Emma Appleton 


and Stefanie Martini, and it’s also very refreshing from a gender 
perspective (much as I love Doc Brown, it’s great to see a female 
JAMES COSMO IS TERRIFIC in this gentle drama 
about finding love in later life. It’s also a story of a 


My Sailor, 
My Love strained father-daughter relationship, with no easy 


inventor). As the sisters unwittingly change history, the story 
takes some bizarre and occasionally funny turns, with jokes about 
real and fictional pop stars ~ The Divine Comedy’s Neil Hannon 
also wrote the soundtrack. Not all of it works, but it’s definitely a 
conversation starter. 7 ee ANNA SMITH 


svannine answers but.a lot of thought-provoking questions. 


James Cosmo, Scottish actor Cosmo puts on a convincing 
Catherine Walker, 
Srid Brearan, | Irish accent to play widower and retired sea 
omecreper | ©aPtain Howard, who lives grumpily in his 
Klaus Haré | remote Ireland home. His adult daughter Grace 
(Catherine Walker) is perpetually vexed by him 
deok Leste is 


and hires a housekeeper, Annie (Brid Brennan), 
to help out. What Grace doesn’t bank on is 
Howard and Annie falling in love, and it’s intriguing to witness the 
family dynamics become even more complicated. 

A sophisticated piece from Finnish director Klaus Haré (The Fencer), 
this plays with viewers’ sympathies in a way that feels far more honest 
than many a romantic storyline. It invites empathy for each of the three 
protagonists in turn, as well as exploring the challenges they present 
to one another. It’s an uncomfortable watch at times, but there is also 
agentle beauty in the sensitive way that characters are portrayed, Inventors Thomasinaly 
enhanced by the stunning landscapes and score. Although it might iis Apeian) 
seem aimed at older audiences, it should also interest younger fans of 
intelligent arthouse fare. 10 yaacx aNNasMITH 


and Martha (Stefanie, 
Martini) 


ALOVE LETTER TO IRANIAN CINEMA 


Yahya (Parsa 
Maghami) 


ene IMAGINE IF AN OSCAR STATUE WENT MISSING in a small Iranian village... 
Winners That's the premise of this amusing festival hit. Although not explicitly an Winners 
Academy Award, a statue that looks very much like one is discovered by STARRING 
two young children, after being accidentally left in a taxi in Iran. sia ate 
British Iranian writer-director Hassan Nazer follows the efforts of the Moharmadkhani 
authorities to retrieve it but is more focused on nine-year-old Yahya (Parsa ~~ owmeereD By 
Hassan Nazer 


Maghami) and his friend Leyla (Helia Mohammadkhani), who try to figure out 
the significance of the ‘doll’ they have discovered — and put ina dress, no less. 
Ina comment about the film industry, incidental characters include a reclusive 
man who was once in an award-winning movie. Although this charming story narrowly 
missed its chance for Oscar glory, the film is living up to its name by scoring at the British 
Independent Film Awards, and the Edinburgh and Raindance festivals. 17 arc anna smimH 
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with real classic-rock oral 
histories over the years, 
and in this case, the format 
makes you constantly 
question who and what 

to believe. Was Billy an 
egomaniacal control freak 
threatened by Daisy's 
arrival, or was Daisy an 
untrustworthy junkie 
whose erratic behaviour 
demanded a firmer hand? 
And even ifit’s bit of 
both, how much weight 
should you give any one 
memory? It’s engaging and 
unpredictable, and the 
structure prevents what 
would otherwise bea very 
familiar story from falling 


Daisy Jones 


2 into pure cliché. 

wihe sic. —__. ‘The TV show loses that 

werwore Amazon Rashomon component. 
‘There are periodic 


AiRDATE New episodes 


4 premiere Fridays | talkinghead interviews 
svarrinc Sam Claflin, from a documentary 
Riley Keough, [| being produced in 1997, 


. on : 2 Tom Wright Suki | which occasionally pit th 
Taylor Jenkins Reid’s 2019 book Daisy Jones & The Six gets} Waterhouse, Nabiyan Be, | WM ocmsiounly mit the 


Timothy Olyphant 


an adaptation that’s a few notes short of a smash hit alum against another, but 
all the 60s and 70s material 
of frontman Billy (Sam is used by men, with only the idea to put Daisyinthe _is presented as objective 
Claflin) —is present during closeted disco singer Simone —_group,and magic happens _ truth, like it would be ina 
the brainstorm session. (Nabiyah Be) seeing her as —along with sexual tension, drama that lacks any kind 
ie, Bass player Eddie (Josh aperson. Billy, meanwhile, _itter arguments, substance _of framing sequence. And 
, Whitehouse) rightly points —_assembles little brother abuse, and the rest of the once you take the ambiguity 
‘out that people could find Graham (Will Harrison) package. out oft, then this isa pretty 
9 this inconsistency confusing. _ and Graham's high-school There are alot of straightforward pastiche of 
i But drummer Warren classmates Eddie and promising individual various real and fictional 
ALAN SEPINWALL (Gebastian Chacon) argues © Warrenintoabandthathe components, andsome juicy _ band disputes, with an 
SS that “the Five” wouldsound —_ hopes will provide a way drama, But DaisyJones & the _ especially heavy dose of 
N Taylor Jenkins Reid's like too many other groups, _to escape Pittsburgh and Six has two fundamental Rumours-era Fleetwood 
bestselling novel Daisy _including the Dave Clark some dark family memories _ problems it can only Mac. Daisy even twirls 
Jones & The Six, anoral —_FiveandtheJackson5.So, _of their own. After they ‘occasionally overcome. around onstage in a variety 
history ofa fictional 70s rock “the Six” itis. all — including Karen (Suki The first is that the of silk scarves like Stevie 
band that imploded at the Like Eddie doing basic Waterhouse), an English book's oral-history format Nicks, and the penultimate 
height of its fame, we get arithmetic, audiences may _keyboard player recruited —with Billy, Daisy,andthe —_ episode opens with ‘Gold 
conflicting accounts of how _ find that it’s hard to look bya lovestruck Graham — rest providing differing Dust Woman’. 
the band became known as _at this TV version of Reid's experience various personal —_ accounts of the Six’s Which brings us to the 
the Six before the troubled story without feeling like and professional travails, tumultuous rise and fall — other core issue. Just as the 
Daisy joined as theseventh somethings missing. legendary record producer _is an irresistible gimmick. book invited you to choose 
member. The surviving ‘The 10-episode miniseries Teddy (Tom Wright) has We've been inundated your own version of the 
musicians disagree on has some excellent truth to believe, it allowed 


speci concurthat performances — particularly you to imagine what the 
ithad to do with there being __by Claflin and by Riley Six sounded like. That's 
six people in the group at Keough, as Daisy ~ and notan option here. Unlike 
the time. other virtues beyond that, Stillwater in Almost Famous 

In Amazon Prime's as it traces the intertwined —amovie set in roughly the 
adaptation, the pre-Daisy lives of the two halves of its same time period,andalso > 
incarnation of the band has _ title. Daisy grows up in Los featuring the banddoingan = 
one fewer member. The Angeles feeling hopelessly impromptu singalong (Elton 3 
name only arisesbecause _ alone in the home of her John’s ‘Tiny Dancer’ there, = 
a sixth person — Camila wealthy but unloving the Faces’ ‘Ooh LaLa’ here) 5 
(Camila Morrone), wife parents, and as an adult todiffuseamoment of great 5 
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tension — we have to believe 
that the Six were, for a time, 
the biggest and best band 

in the entire world. And for 
that to work, the songs they 
write and play have to be the 
‘equal of the real thing from 
the mid-to-late 70s. That is 
an incredibly tall order — 
even ‘That Thing You Do’, 
the best fictional-band song 
of them all (see sidebar), 
only makes it to number 
seven on the Billboard 
charts in that film before the 
one-hit Wonders break up 
—and the Six’s tunes can’t 
quite deliver. A few of them 
are genuinely very good — 
prepare to have the soaring 
harmonies of their biggest 
hits, ‘Look at Us Now’ (from. 
an all-star songwriting team 
including Blake Mills, Jason 


Wright as 
mastermind 
Teddy 


Boesal, Stephony Smith, 
Johnathan Rice and Marcus 
Mumford) and ‘Aurora’ 
(written by Mills, Chris 
Weisman, Cass McCombs, 
and Matt Sweeney), stuck in 
your head fora while after 
watching. But many others 
feel purely functionary. And 
flanked bya soundtrack 
filled with the genuine article 
—not to mention episode 
titles named for reabife 
tracks like ‘She’s Gone’ and 
‘Feels Like the First Time’ — 
even ‘Aurora’ sounds at best 
like a Fleetwood Mac deep 
cut, Claflin and Keough look 
incredible trading sultry 
glances while leaning into 
the same mic (both do their 
‘own singing), but they can 
only do so much to make the 
illusion of the Six’s genius 
seem real. 

Still, there are those 
performances. The Daisy 
on the page is so ethereal 
and unknowable it seems 
impossible to imagine any 
actor making her feel real 


in live action. 500 Days of 
Summer screenwriters Scott 
Neustadter and Michael H. 
Weber, and their Spectacular 
Now director James 
Ponsoldt, wisely don’task 
Keough to try. This Daisy is 
broken, butstill recognisably 
human and fragile. Keough, 
whose family history 
unfortunately has taught 
her a lotabout rock’n’ 

roll tragedy (she is Elvis, 
Presley’s granddaughter), 
has a winning gleam in 

her eye as Daisy begins to 
clash with Billy, and the 
magnetism to make Daisy 
feel plausibly beloved, even 
ifthe songs don’t necessarily 
live up to her. Claflin has 

the cheekbones and stage 
presence of a 70s rock god, 
as well as the vulnerability 
necessary to keep 
Billy from being 
insufferableas he 
rides herd on the 
band and hurts 
Camila with his 
drinking and obvious 
attraction to Daisy. 
Supporting players 
like Wright, Waterhouse, 
and Be also do lovely 

work playing characters 
who constantly feel 
underestimated by the 

music business. 

But it's not really until the 
last episode, depicting the 
band’s final performance at 
a packed Chicago football 
stadium, and the soap 
operatics taking place 
both onstage and off, that 
the limited series is able 
to deliver the level of sad 
grandeur it keeps promising. 

Billy doesn’t want Daisy 
around, because he’s 
afraid to lose control of 
both the group and his 
self-destructive emotions. 
‘Teddy, though, sees her as 
the secret ingredient that 
can take a midlevel band 
like the Six and make them 
superstars. Though the 
Amazon version of Daisy 
Jonesis very watchable, 
italso never finds its own 
equivalent secret ingredient 
to push it over the top. @ 


‘The Wonders 
top the charts in 
That Thing You Dot 


THE 10 BEST SONGS BY FAKE BANDS 


From hilarious slow jams to sweeping ballads 
and a track by Bruce, these are real earworms 


1. ‘That Thing The opening theme | Day—but he wrote 
You Do!’ tothe Disney series_| Schrader this rocker 
The Wenders Hannah Montana in return, to be 
” set the tone for played by co-stars 
Vall enhes the show that Joan Jett and 
aes 4. ‘School would make Miley | Michael J. Fox in the 
Wonders wouldnot | cfRock Cyrus a megastar, | film. No wonder its 
Workatallftheste. | School of Rock showcasing her suspiciously good 
dang mee The theme from massive pop-rock | fora bar band. 
But ihe late Adam | RichardLLinklater’s | vocal range, as well 
Schlesinger proved | Movieofthe same | as the double life 
his bona fides asthe | name features Jack | of the titularteen 
master of the fake | 8lack’ssubstitute | idol who exists 
pop-songform with | teacher Dewey offstage as the 
Gahtharmoniesand | leedinghisband | seeminglynormal | OG, 
bouncy Be of nerdy students | Miley Stewart. . ‘Shallow’ 
in an original Jackson Maine 
song that pays and Ally 
homage to all of his The ballad at the 
guitar-shredding heart of Bradley 
influences. ‘ Cooper's A Star Is 
Born remake was 
2. ‘Scotty 7. ‘Finest Girl’ a runaway success 
Doesn't Know’ Conner4Real before the movie 
Lustra From the was even out. The 
Acrassly hilarious " mockumentary booming note Lady 
tale of cuckoldry, Popstar: Never Stop | Gaga's Ally hits on 
this Biink-1e2-style | S:‘It’sHardOut | Never Stopping, this | the bridge became 
nugget from 2004s | Here for isamong the Lonely | instantly iconic, and 
cult classic Eurotrip | @ Pimp’ Island's best — a scored Gaga an 
—lip-synced by a bier guitar-laden slow jam | Original Song Oscar. 


punked-out Matt As Shug, a stuffed with Top 40- 
Damon —is catchy | prostitute working | ready melodies and 
enough tohave hit | for Terrence flows about a wornan 
the Hot 100 singles | Howard's rapper with an extremely 
chart in real life. Diy Ta sete es 
Henson croons the | ("Fuck me like we 
hook of this track fucked Bin Laden’) | 10. ‘Straight 
from Hustle & Flow. | andamandown bad | OuttaLoCash’ 
She also performed | enough to oblige. cB4 
itat the Academy Straight outta the 
Awards with Thre mockumentan 
S52 Seal cane Ba, named for 
Words’ became the first the NW.ALlike 
Josie and the hip-hop group to group at its centre, 
Pussy win the Original this hardcore-rap 


The adaptation of | Song Oscar. 
the comic Josie and 
the Pussycats was 
dismissed in 2001 
but later embraced 


parody features star 
Chris Rock spitting 
lyrics like “I fucked 
Bruce Springsteen | ya sister, I fucked ya 
stole ‘Born in the cat / | would have 


for its satire and US.A‘from the fucked ya morn, 
tunes. On this working title of but the bitch is too 
pop-punk banger, 6. ‘Best of director Paul fat!” It's like Def 
Letters to Cleo's Kay | Both Worlds’ Schrader’s 1987 ‘Comedy Jam set 
Hanley voices Josie. | Hannah Montana | movie Light of toa break beat, 
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WHAT WE WANT AND 
WHAT WE NEED 


MARK CANT 
SUPA MODEL 


VIORELA 
DIOR sEAUTY 


Palace Skateboards continue to transcend their skater roots as they tap into a plethora 
of sports for their Spring/Summer 2023 collection. Rugby shirts, American football 
tops, athleisure pieces and varsity jackets are all part of Palace's ever-cool aesthetic. 
‘The colour palette is bright and bold, showcasing Palace’s hallmark maximalism, with 
camo prints, big stripes, patches and motifs in abundance. Tapping into the 90s trend, 
there's a distinctively vintage vibe throughout the range with fleeces, shell jackets and 
two-piece tracksuits injecting a retro feel. = 
alaceskateboards.com 
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Bob Marley was known for 
bringing his iconic reggae music 
to the world, but there is no 
denying that the titan also had 
indisputable fashion credentials, 
often channelling references 
to his beloved Jamaica in his 
‘wardrobe, as well as his songs. 
In recognition of his style status, 
Dsquared2 have paired with 
the Bob Marley Foundation to 
honour the legendary artist 
in their Spring/Summer 2023 
collection. As a result, bags, 
‘Tshirts, sweatshirts, hoodies and 
denim labels feature portraits 
and quotes by Marley such as 
“My home is in my head”. The 
range draws on the Jamaican 


colours of yellow, red and green, 
‘as well as bright hibiscus flowers 
— all in celebration of Marley and 
his roots. 

Available now in stores and 

cat dsquared2.com 


Denim brand Wrangler have always had strong ties 
to music, so a second collaboration with Fender, the 
leading guitar manufacturer, was a perfect fit for them 
(everyone loves a seque). Their sophomore collection 
features a variety of long and short-sleeve graphic tees, 
staple denim and vests in various washes, with durable 
stitching and striking details. As well as clothing, they 
have created guitar accessories, including gold-stitched 
straps (made from Wrangler denim), denim-wrapped 
3-ply hardshell guitar cases (complete with the 
signature Wrangler pocket design) and classic Fender 
tortoiseshell 351 picks. It's music to our ears. 
Available at wrangler.com, fender.com and selected 
boutiques 
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LUXURY 
ACCESSORIES 


JOSEPH KOCHARIAN 


Pawnshop London have 
teamed up with filmmaker 
Kevin Lanre for Day in the 
Life, Pawnshop, a project 
showing off everyday classics 
from the responsible fine 
jeweller’s, with model 
‘Tapiwa Saburi wearing pi 
dating from or inspired 
by the 70s, 80s and 90s. 
Specialising in jewellery with 
a retro feel, the brand’s range 
includes charms, signet rings, 
engagement and wedding 
rings as well as classic chains 
and earrings for timeless 
style that’s always on point. 
‘pawnlondon.com 


j \ eg 
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Sole mates 


Up your footwear game with 
some of Clark’s new sporty 
styles, Adding a twist of 
nostalgia to the modern, their 
retro-inspired athleisure line 
features trainers and hi-tops 
ina chic colour palette of 
white, cream and sand, with 
a dash of metallics for good 
measure. Both the women’s 
and men’s ranges tap into 
our love of the 90s, a vibe 
that’s perfectly embodied 

by the brand’s new Torhill 
collection, complete with 
uber-chunky soles. 
clarks.co.uk 


Tothill bee, £100, by Clarks: Craft cup rise, £100, by Clarks Craft run tor, £100, by Clarks: 


Style 
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Hise 


THOMAS SABO don't do 
boring jewellery, and over 
the past four decades, 

the brand have created 
intricately crafted luxury 
pieces and accessories with 
strong, rock'n'roll motifs. 
Some of their star turns 
include a menagerie of f 
animal pieces, including 
birds of prey, big cats 

and serpents, as well as 
skulls, crosses, swords and 
mythological symbols, such 
as those you'll find in their 
incredibly popular Rebel at 
heart collection. Every one 
truly makes a statement. 
Blend in or stand out? We 


know which we prefer. 
thomassabo.com 


Lee Wears siuoteswoRo 
NECKLACE. £319 


(woexrnvcen, exoa, swoRD 
fing anDoLerMces £208 
FINGER) FROM S108 ~ 


(GOLD BRACELET, £ 


LOWER WAND: LucKY CHARM 
(Urere INDEX FINGER) FROM 
‘209, CLASSIC BLACK RING 
(LoWERINDEX FINGER? £139, 
CROWN SILVER RING (UPPER 
MIODLE FINGER), £279, SKVER 
RING WITH BLACK ONYKAND. 
SLACK STONES (Lower MIDDLE 
FINGER) FROM E279, 


ad 


SST esa 
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HAT NEXT MANAGEMENT 
oN FANNER 
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Covering 1,000 miles in three days in ho) 
rather than expectation is one way fora 
car to find its way under your s 
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Robert Parker, 
the world-famous 
wine critic, whose 
celebrated 1-100 
scoring system can 
senda vineyard 
or vintage’s values 
soaring into the 
stratosphere, 
was once honest 
enough to admit 
that one or two 
percentage points 
could get added to, 
or deducted from, 
a score on account 
of the company in 
which any given wine 
was consumed. 

“all reviewers are 
human,’ he explained, 


| “and any review can’t 
help but be impacted 
by the writer's state of 
mind at the time. It's 
art as well as science” 

‘On which basis, 
one assumes, those 
sending a fine white 
burgundy for review 
might also send a 
couple of hellraisers 
to share it. 

If you think about 
it, that likely applies 
to every subjective 
review you encounter. 
Notwithstanding 
that Tripadvisor is 
awash with venting 
holidaymakers who've 
had a terrible time, 
whereas those who've 
enjoyed a pleasant 
break aren't motivated 
to engage, a theatre 
critic sitting to see 
a show after a good 


day is inherently more 
likely to enjoy it than 
someone dogged by 
a cataclysmic day. 

So, cards on the 
table, the Bentley 
Bentayga S that you 
see here, and |, shared 
a moment. And if | 
liked it before (and 
I did), then | loved it 
after. I don’t think my 
respect for a super- 
luxe SUV packing a V8 
that delivers 542bhp 
‘was wanting on first 
encounter — the scale 
of the thing gives 
it presence, silver- 
painted wheels the 
size of the moon say 
you mean business, 
and a duo-tone cabin 
in Camel and Imperial 
Blue leather is akin 
to taking your front 
room on holiday. 


If your front room 
was assembled by 
craftsmen, trimmed in 
fine hides and dotted 
with carbon fibre. As 
it should be. 

But go on holiday 
we did, of sorts. 

And this big, Oxford 
Blue Bentley was 

at the heart of the 
adventure. 

To explain: Ive 
been season ticket 
holder at West Ham 
United as a man and 
boy and — for most 
of that five decades 
—my beloved team 
have been, give or 
take, pants. That 
being the technical 
term for a club that, 
yo-yos between 
leagues and wins 
occasional affection 
but litle else. But last 


QUICK STATS 


POWER 
542BHP 

TORQUE 
568LB/FT TORQUE 
0-6OMPH 
4ASECS 
TOPSPEED 
180MPH 


294G/KM 
PRICE 
£187,800 


summer something 
odd happened. West 
Ham qualified for the 
Europa League, got to 
play teams we'd never 
heard of in places 
we'd never been to 
and ended up in the 
quarter-finals. in Lyon. 
Im in my mid-fifties, 
have never seen my 
team play abroad — 
mostly on account of 
it never happening 
and/or being too 
dangerous when it did 
—and this, it seemed, 
was the moment. 
Flights from London 
were ridiculously 
expensive, if available 
atall, tickets via 
official channels 
were long gone. But 
did have access to 
quasi-official tickets 


and a Bentley on loan. 
On the drive. Looking 
at me. Of course you 
wouid, if you could. 
Sol did. 

| packed it with 
partner, sibling and 
pals and, with the 
kind permission of 
the car's maker, set 
out to cover 1,000 
miles in three days. 
You'd imagine it to. 
be a marathon rather 
than a sprint, but it 
became a bit of both 
—so quick, refined 
and comfortable was 
the Bentayga, and so 
glorious the guttural 
V8 on kickdown, that 
ticking off miles at 
pace became a sport 
in its own right. As 
explained to the 
nice Gendarme when 
handing over €90 for 
a minor indiscretion 
onan autoroute 
where the only car 
present was his, 
hidden in the bushes. 
But no matter, 
entente cordiale 
returns easily when 
you let kindly officals 
have a look-over 
and a sit-in, having 
established they 
aren't impounding 


your borrowed car. 
And when, ina twist 
nobody saw coming, 
West Ham played as 
well as I've ever seen 
them and won 0-3 

in an environment 
ranging between 
febrile and downright 
hostile. It was just 
like watching Brazil. 

Over three days 
and two nights, 
toa man, we fell 
in love with this 
car. Its stature, its 
status, its imperious 
performance, its 
carrying capacity, its 
unashamed delivery 
of a peerless, 
first-class travel 
experience. 

Id have to admit 
the experience from 
first to last, the shared 
adventure and the 
magic of moments 
that can't be planned 
but just happen if you 
take a chance, may 
have enhanced my 
desire for this bluffest 
of Bentleys. By a 
couple of percentage 
points. But it matters 
not. To the victor, the 
Spoils. paRREN stvLEs 


BENTLEYMOTORS.COM 
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Last9 
oWord 


Helen Mirren 


Hollywood's grande dame on heroes, 
royals, and the joys of kicking ass 


You play an ancient 
goddess in the Shazam 
sequel. Given your choice 
of mythological deities to 
embody, which would you 
become? 

Maybe Venus? One of the 
powerfull ones, But even back 
then, the female deities didn’t 
have it quite as good as the 
male gods, you know. Not even 
a goddess could catch a break. 

You've played both Queen 
Elizabeth | and Queen 
Elizabeth Il. What did those 
roles teach you about power? 


Shazam! Fury of the 
Gods is released 
on 17 March on 
Paramount+ 


‘That delegation is important. 
Elizabeth I was the opposite of 
‘Trump. She listened to opinions 
different from her own to get a 
complete picture of things, and 
that's why she’s gone down in 
history as one of the greatest 
leaders of all time. Well, in 
British history. British people 
tend to think their history is the 
only history that matters. 

Did playing Queen 
Elizabeth Il change your 
idea about who she was? 
Igrew up ina very anti- 
monarchist household, so 
that was always my attitude, 

But | did actually write her a 
letter: “We're doing this film. 
Its about a very painful period 
in your life, and I'm playing 
you...” Itwas after I'd done a lot 
of research and kind of fallen 

in love with her. I got a formal 
letter back saying [pinched nasal 
voice], “The Queen has read 
your letter with great interest. 


‘Thank you so much.” [Laughs.] 
Who are your heroes? 
T encounter heroes in the 
newspapers, when I read 
stories of people who do 
extraordinary or brave or 
authentic and energetic 
things. Like Usain Bolt 
[laughs]. You know, impress 
me and excite me and make 
me think life's worth living. 
You've said that you hate 
Westerns, but you're doing 
Yellowstone creator Taylor 
Sher 's show 1923, 
which is a Western. 
I don't like old-fashioned 
Westerns where women were 
literally either teachers or 


madams ata brothel, and there 


was nothing in between. [But 
1923] is American history. 
Imean, [see itas ...'m 
going to sound incredibly 


Ina way, it’s America’s War 
and Peace, that huge arc of 
history told through a family’s 
perspective. These people are 
cruel, greedy, arrogant, self 
interested — and they're the 
heroes! You have no idea [of 
the plot] until the next script 
arrives, and that's the first time 
Pve ever been in that situation. 
It’sa lot more like real life. I 
know the plumber is coming 
by around 10am tomorrow, but 
apart from that, [have no idea 
what's going to happen to me. 
You doa nice mix of 
prestigious dramatic roles 
and Helen Mirren-kicks-ass 
roles. 
Yes! For which I say: God 
bless America. They've 
been great about giving 
me a lot of Helen Mirren- 
kicks-ass roles. I always 
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try to mix it up. That's the fun 
of doing this. 

Did you find that people 
began treating you 
differently after you became 
a Dame Commander of the 
British Order in 2003? 

No one except for British 
Airways. Now they say, 
“Good morning, Dame Helen 
Mirren!” That is quite lovely. 

What's the best and worst 
part of success? 

‘The best part is economic 
independence. I grew up in 
a family that, economically, 
was always on the edge. So 
that is fantastic. The worst? 
The constant fear that utter 
failure is right around the 
corner. The pendulum 
always swings back. 
just a question of 
when, not if. 

What's your 
biggest vice? 
Well, what you may 
consider a vice I might consider 
a virtue, so ... my mantra is “Do 
everything. But don't do too 
much of anything” 

Do you have any regrets? 
So many it’s ridiculous. My 
biggest is that I never learned 
to deal with my lifelong 
procrastination. I wish I'd 
done that sooner in my life. 

What are the most 
important rules you live by? 
Ihave a tiny tattoo on my hand, 
which are these interlocking 
V's. Ithas a South American 
Indian meaning that translates 
toa more sophisticated version 
of “Love thy neighbour.” I'm 
so glad I got it, especially when 
Thave to glance down at it to 
remind myself about what it 
means when someone is being 
so annoying. pavio FEAR 


ILLUSTRATION BY Mark Summers 


INTRODUCING THE NEW 
MURPHY LAB COLLECTION 


IT’S LIKE A GREATEST HITS ALBUM OF VINTAGE GUITARS. 


fils 
CUSTOM 


MURPHYLAB iow | U ‘SHOP AUTHORIZED RETAILER. 


ROYAL OAK 
JUMBO EXTRA-THIN 


AUDEMARS PIGUET BOUTIQUES LONDON : SLOANE STREET 
AP HOUSE LONDON : NEW BOND STREET 


